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“COST-PLUS” 
Sw 


{ The “cost-plus system” is applicable not 
only to business but forms the basis of social 
relations as well. 

{ There is no possible way of removing the 
give and take from the transactions of the 
social order. 

{ Where there are high principles, a keen 
regard for justice, for law, the worship of 
truth, beauty and integrity, unselfish par- 
ticipation in a commonwealth of society 
there will be peace, plenty, and stability. 

{ Where these spiritual gifts are lacking, 
there can be nothing less than slavery, revo- 
lution and chaos, in spite of police, laws 
or dictators. 

{ The stabilities of society are from within 
and reside first of all in the heart. 

{ Such reflections serve to indicate how far, 
these factors wanting, we may be from 
peace, or even setiled society, for settled so- 
ciety cannot brook the existence of injustice 
to the least individual. 

{| It is quite possible for the world to forget God as so 
many of the present generation have essayed to do. 
{ But it can only be done on the “cost-plus” system. 
{| Man released from the convictions that attend the 
the belief in, and aspiration after, God, with no tether 
but self-interest, straightway converts the social order 
into a hell in which the most successful is the most 
damned. 

{ That was no trivial nor meaningless word which 
declared: “The wicked shall be turned into Hell with 
all the nations that forget God.” 


{ The result is as scientific and as inevitable as 
gravitation. Bolars 
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YOUR FRAME OF REFERENCE ? 
By THE EDITOR 


: UR world will be as great or as small as we choose 
\ s to make it. The child in a weed-patch levels great 
forests, constructs roads and bridges, castles and fort- 
resses, homes, schools, and churches, living for some mo- 
ments of delight in a miniature world which his imagina- 
tion has created. Having reduced his frame of reference 
to the length of a bean-stalk everything else falls into 
appropriate dimension. We seldom reflect upon the fact 
of how much of this childish imagination is carried on 
into the adult life, to create the world in which we live. 
Our living world may extend into all lands, all literatures, 
and all peoples, and our feeling may parallel that of Democ- 
ritus who declared: “All the world is my fatherland.” We 
may on the other hand, limit our living world to our race, 
our nation, our state, our country, our club, our church, 
our school, our office, our circle of friends, our three per 
cent, our kitchen, our arthritis, or our operation. It is 
amazing what superstructures of life men can build on 
scanty foundations. But this frame of reference we choose 
will become the measure of our world of experience. It 
will come to dominate our understanding, to provide the 
basis of our interpretations of what we experience, and 
will settle our social outlook. Furthermore it will deter- 
mine what shall be the meaning and outcome of life for us. 
We shall become it and it will become us. We shall never 
be greater than nor different from our frame of refer- 
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ence. The present world is infected with, cabined, cramp- 
ed and confined by, the prevalence of narrow frames of 
reference in social, educational, and political environment 
in a physical world which has suddenly grown to uni- 
versal dimensionality. Even so humdrum an occupation 
as business cannot be conducted with the nose securely 
in the ledger and with no outlook on a world as wide as 
the earth. The frame and the status of the corner grocery 
is no longer adequate even for the business of the corner 
grocer. The products of the world crowd at our doors in 
easy exchange from strange and distant peoples, and we 
are not permitted to settle back in the old wants and satis- 
factions. Neither shall we in such a world, be easily able 
to keep our old frames of reference in education, in social 
intercourse, in political theory, or in religion. Deplore it 
how we may we cannot set back the course of history, 
though it is quite possible to head it straight to destruc- 
tion. We must either break bounds into a larger and 
better world, or we shall drop back to new superstitions, 
up-to-date totemisms, and educated savageries. 
Tomorrow and Our Frame of Reference 

The greatest need for the present cramped world is 
the advent of a spirit and mood of universality. There is 
little use to ery for “folks-room,” for the boundaries of 
the physical are strictly limited. The expansion of “folks- 
room” must take place within the soul and heart of man 
himself, and it can be achieved only by the acceptance of 
a universal frame of reference which looks upon “foreign- 
ers,’ barbarians, and savages from new angles of interest 
and sympathy. We cannot move over the boundaries of 
our world but we must move over the frontiers of our 
hearts, or there can be no peace. We are now engaged 
in learning this lesson in the hard way. The terrifying 
sound of the trumpets of war has sent the younger gen- 
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eration around the world, to mingle in a world-wide cam- 
araderie. War has summoned them into distant mias- 
matic swamp and jungle, into dangers of every conceiv- 
able kind, and horrors such as wreck the minds of the 
less stalwart. The moral and spiritual values of our mod- 
ern civilization are being put to tests that are inconceiv- 
ably powerful. Our boys are discovering in uncouth and 
apparently savage men loyalties of heart and kindness 
of disposition that they thought were the accompaniment 
of American clothes and hair-cuts. The term “Christian” 
was given a new meaning in their contacts with the so- 
called ‘“‘fuzzy-wuzzies,” and the self sacrifice of the mis- 
Sionary called for a worthier recognition than it has had 
at the hands of comfort-seeking and tourist detractors. 
Under the terrible hand of the war-god, the earth is being 
shaken out of its old complacencies, its provincialisms, its 
intolerable snobberies, and through its terrible disciplines 
men are being taught new and universal understandings. 
It is unthinkable that these young and impressionable 
boys from our farms, factories, and schools, should re- 
turn to us without changed outlooks upon the world, and 
without wider views than were possible to their fathers. 
If these attainments seem at the present impossible, let 
us know that the shaking of the earth will go on until 
we can arrive at universal understandings that will be 
just to all, and that will recognize in every man an in- 
trinsic worth, and an honorable place in the general order. 

The important question seems now to be as to how 
men who have been trained to see everything from the 
parochial standpoint, who have boasted of their exclusive- 
ness, who still think in terms of empire and sovereignty, 
who consider the profits of exploitation to be more impor- 
tant than justice, how can such men be brought to the 
larger frame of reference which must gather within its 
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purview the whole world of persons? The world of to- 
morrow cannot subsist on rights denied to the multitudes, 
multitudes unable to speak for themselves. Behold all 
things must be made new. The process of political and 
social change has now reached such a point that the chick 
cannot be thrust back into its shell. We weep to see the 
old world go, but we have no power to stay its flight. The 
old world is already passed away with noise and great 
heat, and it is for us to make a new world. What that 
world shall be, will depend upon the greatness, the cath- 
olicity of our frame of reference. 


Religion and the Universal Frame of Reference 

A speaker at a recent religious conference’ referred 
to the universal outlook achieved by modern science, and 
by contemporary law. We seem to be discovering after 
years of extra-territorial jurisdiction in China, that the 
principles of justice are the same among all normal men. 
Scientific discoveries and advances made in one nation 
cannot be withheld from others. There is not a peculiarly 
German, French, British, or American science, restricted 
and applicable only within territorial bounds. Discover- 
ies made in one part of the world become quickly adopted 
by all. We may vainly hope to keep from the enemy for 
long our most cherished scientific secret. The future prog- 
ress of science depends upon a world at peace and a world 
of intellectual freedom. Powerful as are these pathways 
to universal understanding, they cannot be as important 
in their bearing upon future society as that universalism 
which is due to come through religion. The prospect of 
universal religious understanding may now seem far away 
and impossible, but it may be nearer at hand than we can 
now dream. There was a time between the Eighth and 


*Dr. W. E. Hocking, at the conference held at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 

*See Chapter XXVII, “The Quantum View of History,” in the author’s The Suri 

of Western Culture, Harper Brothers, N. Y. pei biaeee 
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the Fifth Centuries, B. C., when the whole civilized world 
seemed moved by a common impulse to break away from 
tribal fetishisms and magic which had bound it and to 
escape to a universal concept of God. World-wide migra- 
tions and movements of peoples brought men face to face 
with the fact that their religious frame of reference had 
become too small to be adequate or satisfying. We may 
be once more on the verge of some such universal impulse 
toward religion if we can lift our periscopes high enough 
to grasp the universal elements present in all religions, 
and from these as a basis come to the true universal re- 
ligion. Let us not begin by claiming owrs to be the uni- 
versal religion, let time and test of human need settle 
that. It may indeed be that we have localized what should 
be a universal religion into something less by the narrow- 
ness of our interpretation and our failure to practice its 
universal concepts. If we go to the world with claims of 
exclusiveness we do by that much localize and provincial- 
ize our faith. We must realize that God is not alone the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, but the God of the 
whole earth, who has been trying since the advent of man 
to get his message through to stupid and stubborn hearts. 
Shall we assume that but for our single instance He has 
altogether failed? We have a common basis of approach 
to all men of good will: the search for righteousness through 
unity with the God of all souls. No one of any faith will 
object to the practice of the Golden Rule or declare it ir- 
religious. We know of no religion which denounces love 
of our fellow-men. The exceptions to this are all on the 
part of provincial idolaters, who would restrict the love 
of God to men of their philosophical or theological opinions, 
or communion, or race. This view of a special God to look 
out for certain people at the expense of others, however 
it may be dignified or modernized, is of a piece with that 
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animism which worshipped on every high hill in the inter- 
est of good crops and fertile flocks. Love is a universal 
language, and once our Good is released from the limita- 
tions of our parochialism, and worshipped as the loving 
Father of all men, their struggles to know Him and to 
discover His will take on an importance which can never 
be truly estimated by the religious provincial. Because 
religion concerns itself with those moral and spiritual 
values that are necessary to the preservation of civiliza- 
tion, or it would be better to say, to the making of civil- 
ization, there is necessity for emphasizing the universal 
elements of religion. These universal elements are the 
ones that men everywhere are able to understand, but we 
have too much insisted in feeding them the provincial- 
isms, the things that are only incidental, as we have tried 
to make them just like our own unworthy selves. The 
world has really grown too close together, in an associa- 
tion of many people, to be able to gather the whole uni- 
verse of religious reality into the frame of reference of 
the particuluar theology or philosophy of a restricted place, 
time, or age. I love my own point of view, because, ac- 
cording to my lights, that is the one that has led me into 
the way of peace, but I can realize a sympathy with all 
others who seek the same goal, though it be by a differ- 
ent road. 


Some of these universal aspects of religion seem on 
the point of disappearance from the western world, such 
as the sense of sin, of genuine values. Neither can we 
come to the larger world through the mere devices of 
asceticism, form, or creed. The tithing of mint, anise, 
and cummin, with the idea that such meets salient re- 
quirements of religion can only be stifling and belittling 
to the generous impulses demanded of a universal re- 
ligion. There is nothing in these attitudes even that can 
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enable us in passive equanimity and peace of soul to meet 
the adversities of time and fate, to say nothing of a posi- 
tive and creative expression of religious life. Upon what 
can we then settle as an adequate frame of reference for 
the human life of our day? It can be only by a complete 
and unquestioning surrender to the will of God as we 
are able to understand it, and there are ways of grow- 
ing illumination open to every seeking soul. This means 
that we will not impose in the way of the good life, selfish 
and petty aims, personal comforts, vanities, or weaknesses, 
that would dull the highest and truest expression in us 
of the Divine Spirit, God in us. This does not mean that 
we shall become the prey of idiosyncracies, and fanati- 
cisms, though there is temptation to cut off such activities 
as cannot be seen of men, and accounted righteous, we 
must go to the steady, persistent, pursuit of some worthy 
goal (not our own salvation), for our salvation will lie 
in forgetting all about our own salvation in our loving 
service of others. If we seek to save even a religious life, 
we shall lose it. It is only as we are willing to be spent, 
and do give ourselves for others, that our personalities 
shall be kept unto life eternal. All this is as far from 
formal and professional religion, as the heavens are high 
above the earth. Our frame of reference can be in no 
less a place than in God, looking at life as the ancient 
theologians expressed it, sub specie aeternitatis, under the 
light of eternity. Only so wide a frame of reference can 
lift us above the petty passions and desires of the world 
of sense. 
Au Large 

Here then, is the point where we may hook up with 
the living forces that are creating the universe, making 
the new world which is yet to be. Here is a task which 
calls for all the power which any man can put into it. 
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The French Voyageur used to set off into the unexplored 
spaces of the wilderness, thrusting his little canoe into 
the torrent of waters with the cry: “au large’! Into the 
wide open spaces! We are not lacking such courage now, 
as our pilots push off into uncharted air, and even with 
no prospect of return. Perhaps nothing but the moral 
and spiritual upset of the world which we now expe- 
rience could induce men to parallel this courage with 
spiritual ventures. It has been a long time since, in re- 
ligion, we have lived dangerously. Surely it is unthink- 
able that out of all those who have made such vast ad- 
venture in the skies there should be none for the supreme 
spiritual adventure. It is only in some such all-out way, 
that the Supreme Continuum has a chance to work his 
will to the fullest in and through us, to bring the ulti- 
mate goal of evolution, a world of righteousness. Only 
by some such surrender of ourselves can we come by the 
assurance that behind us is the power of the universe, 
because we are asking nothing for ourselves, but all for 
the Kingdom of God on earth. Only in some such way 
can we unite ourselves with the psychic element in the 
evolutionary progress, which, beyond matter or chemical 
process has, step by step, wrought the miracle of sentient 
life, of species, of reflective mind and soul, of the being- 
with-God capacity, of the God-man. Given such devotion, 
there is no world that ought to come, but that may come. 
Not with the tumult and the shouting of Captains and 
Kings, but after the manner of the silent processes of 
nature working in the darkness, and unobserved: first 
the blade, then the corn, then the full corn in the ear. For 
lo! the Kingdom of God is within you! 


NATURE AND SCOPE OF MYSTICISM’ 


By JACQUES MARQUETTE 

EK ARE at present in the situation of the Roman 

Patricians witnessing the Empire submerged by 
barbarians, or the Byzantines, when the remnants of the 
glory that was Greece were obliterated by the ferocious 
Turks, or of the refined Chinese mandarins watching the 
Celestial Empire over-run by the galloping hordes of the 
Mongols. Like them, we are watching the passing of a 
civilization. 

But there is a great difference between our case and 
theirs. Their worlds were destroyed by barbaric powers 
from outside. On the contrary, our Western world is tot- 
tering under the onslaughts of forces of destruction it 
was harbouring under its most treasured developments. 
Our civilization is challenged by its very offspring. This, 
of course, brings us to question the validity of the 
very principles on which our passing civilization was 
established. 


The present war is being fought on two planes. While 
some surviving forces of the past are pitting nation 
against nation, new ideologies are opposing class to class 
across all national boundaries. They tend to substitute 
economic grounds for traditional values in the determina- 
tion of the loyalties of individuals to human groups. All 
ancient institutions and notions are challenged by new 
conditions. Men of good-will are everywhere torn by the 
rip-tide of the crossing streams of conflicting ideals. Are 
they to be faithful to the absolute claim of the Country 
on the All in All of its children, as expressed in the old 


1The series of papers on mysticism in this and following numbers were first given as 
lectures in the Lowell Institute at Boston and in the Philosophy Forum lectureship at 
the University of Southern California. 
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“Right or wrong, my Country” or, are they to heed the 
growing sense of the universal brotherhood of man? Are 
they to strive to preserve the existing social order which 
at the same time is the heir of Christianity and help to 
fashion some of its values; or should they listen to a new 
social Gospel claiming greater practical efficacy? Is the 
social hierarchy and its distinct classes essential to the 
preservation and progressive development of the most 
precious spiritual values which are the treasured fruits 
of civilization; or, on the contrary, should it be scrapped 
as an obstacle to the free-play of the creative forces at 
work in the production of new and superior values? Is 
it possible to abolish class distinctions and privileges, 
based on the native inequality of talents and gifts, with- 
out running the risk of a general down-grading of values? 
These numerous questions, and others springing from 
social, economic and political trends, are only a part of 
the perplexities harrassing our contemporaries. 

Nations and groups tend to be led, or driven, by their 
conception of the desirable relations between individuals 
and social forms, these in their turn resulting from ideas 
held about the nature of man and his relation to the 
Cosmos. Even in the realm of those values which are deem- 
ed to be of supreme importance, those pertaining to re- 
ligion, we see a general questioning of time-honored 
traditions. 

The most important question is that of the continued 
validity and efficacy of religion as a leading power. Many 
of the literal acceptations of religious texts have been 
made untenable by scientific progress. Even some of the 
ethical implications of traditional religious views are clash- 
ing with newly acquired moral standards. People are 
asking themselves whether religion is an outgrowth which 
will enable it to continue to play a vital part in society. 
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This problem of a reconditioning of religion is now 
engaging a widespread attention. While some men of 
good-will are trying to find ways and means of impart- 
ing new life to their particular confession, others are 
wondering whether the scrapping of obsolete differences 
of opinions among churches, and the establishment of 
some sort of a world religion, is not a necessity if religion 
is to become part of the new world order. 


The answer to this problem very much depends on 
the solution of another important one as to the general 
scope and aim of religion: Should it be directed primarily 
towards the other world and look upon this as having 
no other value than that of preparation for the next; or, 
on the contrary, as being endowed with a real impor- 
tance in itself and thus worthy of claiming the interest 
and devotion of religious men? In other words, is the 
Christian ideal to be that of the saintly hermit or of the 
heroic social reformer? 

What is to be the attitude towards the human per- 
sonality? Is it to be considered as being of supreme 
importance, as the highest representative of the Divine 
Spiritual nature? Is it on the contrary the main ob- 
stacle to universal spiritual realization in its insistence 
on an ego-centric concept of man’s reality as opposed to 
a cosmo-centric understanding of man’s essence? And is 
the highest purpose of religion the eternal preservation 
of individualized spiritual attributes, or the preparation 
of man’s conscience to the abnegation of Selfhood in an 
effort to merge with the unity of Divine Nature? “Mutatis 
Mutandis,” the same problem confronts us regarding the 
nature of God. Is He to be conceived as endowed with 
transcendent attributes constituting the apotheosis of our 
human qualities of Justice, love, power and knowledge? 
Would not, on the contrary, all attributes be really limi- 
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tations, or conditions incompatible with infinitude? In 
consequence, is God to be considered as a Person, with the 
characteristics of an organized and delimited personality, 
or as a non-figured, non-localized inactual transcendent 
potential essence of the Universe? 

Then the very validity of this problem springs up: 
Can God be an object of reasoning which can be handled 
by our mind and its methods of logical reasoning? If 
we no longer have implicit faith in the literal validity of 
the scriptures from which we used to deduce our concep- 
tion of God, can we, following Bacon, induct our idea 
of Him from the scientific representations based on our 
experience? This in turn leads to a very perplexing ques- 
tion, which is that of the validity of all our experience as 
a means of information regarding the nature of the uni- 
verse in which we live. Already many old philosophers, 
from Aenesidemus down, had adopted an agnostic atti- 
tude. Descartes had paved the way to the Kantian criti- 
cism of knowledge, by basing his concept of human reality 
on his doubt as to the informative value of experience. 
Important as these views are in the history of human 
thought, they have been relegated to a secondary posi- 
tion by the recent progress of our different physical sci- 
ences. We no longer have to resort to philosophical medi- 
tation to doubt the validity of our sensory experience. 
Today we no longer think, nor believe, that we may be 
misled by our senses. We actually know that we do not 
have the slightest idea, or correct representation of the 
modalities of the mysterious cosmic processes which oc- 
casion the impressions we receive from the outside world, 
through our sensory organs. 

This has been doubly proved. Psycho-physiology has 
shown how colors, images, sounds and other perceptions 
were organized and really created in our minds by the 
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transformation of mysterious excitations of the termini 
of our sensory nerves into perceptible and apprehensible 
forms. In other words, the world as we know it, see it, 
hear it, smell it, touch it, is being constantly created in 
our minds in conformity with the views of the idealist 
school, from Hegel to Benedetto Croce. We shall see later 
what these owe to India. On the other hand, physics has 
taught us that the reality of the tissues of all bodies was 
made of disconnected infinitesimal energetic systems, en- 
casing as it were relatively immense portions of etheric 
vacuum in the circuit of an unthinkably minute charge of 
force. Atoms are not even worthy of their name since 
they cannot be divided into smaller components, but con- 
trary to the beliefs of the old materialists they can be 
destroyed, exploded. Thus our belief in the reality of the 
world as we know it has been badly shaken. In fact, all 
the trusted foundations of our appreciation of the nature 
and value of the objects and persons of our daily world 
of experience, have been swept away. 

We literally do not know where we stand. We are now 
all like Socrates, to the extent that the only thing we 
know is that we know nothing. In his fine Lowell lectures 
Professor Whitehead has excellently expressed the really 
tragic position of the man who dares to draw the full 
conclusions of our scientific discoveries. Having remind- 
ed his listeners of the fact that perceived images are cre- 
ated by and in the human mind, he added: “Nature gets 
credit which should in truth be reserved to ourselves: the 
rose for its scent, the nightingale for his song and the sun 
for its radiance. The poets are entirely mistaken. They 
should address their lyrics to themselves, and should turn 
them into odes of self-congratulation on the excellency 
of the human mind. Nature is a dull affair, soundless, 
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scentless, colorless, merely the hurrying of material, end- 
lessly, meaninglessly.”” 

This conviction forced upon all thinking men by the 
recent developments of scientific investigation helped by 
marvelous instruments infinitely more sensitive than our 
original senses, is the most important happening in the 
history of civilization. It is more important in its possible 
repercussions than the industrial revolution of the eigh- 
teenth century. It is more important than the world-wide 
upheaval caused by the two world wars and their after- 
math. It is certainly going to prove the turning point of 
our civilization and mark the beginning of a new era. 

The most important aspect of the post-war reconstruc- 
tion is going to be, not the repairing of the material ruins 
of the war, nor the creation of a new international agency 
for the preservation of peace, but ultimately the transla- 
tion of our new view of the reality in which we live and 
of which we are integrally immediate parts, in terms of 
a new scale of values, based, not on the fictitions and lures 
of our imagination, but on a greater approximation to 
reality. 

While wars and revolutions challenge our traditional 
organization of human relations between individuals, 
classes and nations—which in itself is quite a serious 
trial—we are faced with the tremendous fact that the 
world we lived in and took seriously was really a fool’s 
paradise or inferno. In our heroic effort to draw the in- 
evitable conclusions from new scientific discoveries we 
are driven to contemplate the appalling possibility, that 
in our cult of the highest ideas and ideals we can formu- 
late, we may be worshipping self-made idols, void of any 
real substance, and really indulging in a sort of self- 
worship. 


*Science and the Modern World, P. 80. 
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In this supremely distressing situation mysticism 
comes to our rescue. It provides the arch which allows 
us to preserve ethical and spiritual values before the 
flood of scientific progress engulfing all the old establish- 
ed and cherished vistas and conceptions of our familiar 
inner world. 

Since the days of the Reformation, Western Christ- 
ianity had become more and more immersed in the prob- 
lem of correlating religion with social and worldly aims. 
According to Professor Reinhold Niebuhr: “The typical 
Puritan expected to build a society in which the Scrip- 
ture was really and materially to be fulfilled.” This world- 
mindedness has tended to be the dominant factor in the 
functional activity of the churches. And yet, far from 
increasing their influence in society and their hold on 
their worldly-minded flock, it has been constantly on the 
wane. Paradoxically, religion has never exercised as 
small an influence in our world as since it has been con- 
sidering the shaping of worldly affairs as one of its main 
functions. The Danish philosopher Hoffding expressed 
most happily the change which came to pass in the atti- 
tude of religion towards its mission: “Formerly, religion 
was a pillar of fire in the van of nations, leading them 
on to God. Now, it has become like an ambulance trailing 
in the rear of the column and picking up the stragglers 
and the lame ducks.” 

This attitude was prompted partly by the philosophi- 
eal realism of most Christian theologians, who hold that 
the world is not a pure creation of man’s imagination, 
as the Idealist school thinks, but enjoys at least some 
measure of reality. Between the idealists and the real- 
ists, mystics occupy a mediating position. While admit- 
ting that sensory perceptions making up the world of 
human experience are indeed the result of the image-mak- 
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ing faculty of the mind, the claim to have the experience 
of the existence, behind the world of occasions of percep- 
tions in which we ourselves are moving, of another world 
of causes, related to perceptible objects and which seems 
endowed with a measure of swi-generis reality. Yet, even 
this subtle world of causes is held by most mystics as be- 
ing only of a relatively greater reality than the physical 
universe, and to be ephemeral when viewed from the stand- 
point of the supreme and everlasting Divine Reality. 

Thus, mysticism appears as a most welcome mediator 
to religious-minded men seeking to conciliate religion and 
its ethical incentives, indispensible to civilization, with a 
concept of the world compatible with factual science. While 
agreeing with the psychological arguments of idealism, it 
preserves the full reality of the objective universe, though 
not in the sense of naive realism, but as providing us with 
objects for ethical choices, as long as man leads a self- 
centered life. 

Also mysticism liberates theologians from the vicious 
circle of trying to attain an understanding of God through 
the use of reason as developed by our experiences, which 
is preposterous in the light of our new knowledge of the 
arbitrary impartial restrictive and selective nature of 
our perceptions of the objective universe. 

Without passing by the intermediary of sensory ac- 
tivity, nor resorting to any rational induction or deduc- 
tion, the mystical faculty gives man a first-hand expe- 
rience of a reality which is objective enough to escape the 
peril of solipsism, that is the belief in the exclusive reality 
of the subject, and yet, so different from our usual world 
that it remains beyond the pale of ratiocination. While 
some of the aspects of its experiences deal with definite 
objects pertaining to another world, some others, of a 
completely transcendent nature give man the assurance 
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of an immediate relation to God and even of communion 
with His transcendent being. 


In fact mysticism seems to be able to solve most of 
the dilemma confronting our generation in nearly all the 
avenues of thought. Hence the timely character of an 
attempt to study its modalities and to interpret whatever 
messages it may have in store for puzzled modern man. 
Its value is double. First, the assertions of the vast num- 
ber of men who have experienced phases of mystical 
awareness revealing the existence of another sphere of 
conscious life opened to men, amounts to a verification 
of the claims of religion regarding man’s future life in a 
different world. In the very name of experimental sci- 
ence, this collective testimony cannot be brushed aside, 
and must be reckoned with in any serious attempt to 
understand human nature and its possibilities. 

The second valuable point about mysticism is that it 
has evolved a method of development of the faculties en- 
abling men to rise above ordinary experience and attain 
a first-hand contact with the transcendent realities. This 
is of the utmost importance since it tends to remove the 
mystical experience from the realm of the sporadic and 
exceptional and to align it with the requirements of ex- 
perimental science which insists on taking into account 
only those experiences susceptible of becoming universal. 

This brings us to try to give a definition of mysticism. 
It is a most vexed subject, because while agreeing on some 
general points, the accounts of mystical experiences differ 
in many respects. Thus, while tending to prove the ex- 
istence of other modes of consciousness than our usual 
one, mysticism is yet unable to give us a sufficiently clear 
vision of both its nature and its data, to arrive at a defi- 
nite understanding. This has been very aptly expressed 
by your illustrious William James in his epoch-making 
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book on the Varieties of Religious Experience, “our normal 
waking consciousness, rational consciousness as we call 
it, is but one special type of consciousness, whilst all about 
it, parted from it by the filmiest of screens, there lie 
potential forms of consciousness entirely different. We 
may go through life without suspecting their existence, 
but supply the requisite stimulus and at a touch, they 
are there... No account of the universe in its totality, 
ean be final which leaves these other forms of conscious- 
ness quite disregarded ... they open a region though they 
fail to give a map. At any rate, they forbid a premature 
closing of accounts with reality.’’” 

The purpose of these essays is to make use of the 
method of comparative mysticism to try to draw the first 
faint outlines of the map of the subtle regions sensed by 
the mystics in their incursions beyond the veil of ap- 
pearances and thus to open new avenues of faith and new 
glorious vistas of hope. 

Before going any farther in our definition of mysti- 
cism, we shall give the very general and inclusive one 
that it deals with an attempt by souls inspired by an 
intense love of God and truth, to reach, while still alive 
in this world, an experimental knowledge of the condi- 
tions of being in the higher world, which is the object 
of the teachings and promises of religion. In our attempt 
to arrive at a more comprehensive definition, we shall 
begin by resorting to the method of negative theology and 
see in what mysticism differs from quests generally sup- 
posed to be germane to it. We just saw that it differs 
from ordinary religious practice by the intense desire 
of the mystic not to postpone reunion with the Lord until 
after death, which leads him to works of supererogation, 
above the ordinary prescriptions of religion. 


*P, 388—Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 
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Mysticism is very different from the so-called spiri- 
tualism of the evocations of the seances, inasmuch as while 
the people who resort to the ouidja board or to necromanc- 
ers, desire to enter into communication with the souls of 
dead persons, the mystic seeks union with God alone and 
is not satisfied with anything short of his sublime goal. 


Mysticism is also very remote from all the schools and 
cults trying to use a knowledge of so-called spiritual or 
metaphysical laws to obtain advantages in this earthly 
life, such as health, wealth, employment or social or senti- 
mental success. While finding no fault with the good souls 
who tarry along the roadside and are enthralled by its 
illusory scenery, the real mystic is concerned with an- 
other life in which all human needs and limitations dis- 
appear in the relinquishment of the Self—concern of the 
Old Man of St. Paul. They have taken to heart the mes- 
sage of Christ that His Kingdom is not of this world, and 
nothing short of His kingdom will satisfy them. Yet it 
would be entirely wrong to ascribe to mysticism a fierce 
and sorrowful antagonism to life. It is true that some 
mystics, misguided by false religious ideas and zeal, have 
inflicted upon themselves some horrible and repellent tor- 
tures, but these have been very exceptional cases. On the 
whole, far from being failures in the art of enjoying life, 
mystics seem to be much more successful in it than the 
average run of world-bound men. In a striking confirma- 
tion of Jesus’ promise: “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
heaven and its righteousness, and the rest shall be added 
unto you...” it seems that their intense concentration 
on the spiritual realities and values deprives all their 
earthly trials of the power to hurt, and the light and 
serene joy of the mystics, of the Franciscans for instance, 
is proverbial. Whatever worldly pleasures they have for- 
saken are more than compensated for by new joys of a 
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much higher order. But it is very important to note that 
these personal joys are only a by-product of the mystic 
quest, and never its aim. This (aim) is none other than 
to reach divine communion in complete surrender of any 
personal ends whatsoever. 

While holding firmly to their belief in the promise 
of Jesus that all the desirable and worthy things of this 
world shall ensue as a result from an alignment of men’s 
lives with the seeking of the Kingdom of Heaven; they 
think that it is almost a travesty of Christianity to prac- 
tice religious loyalty in view of its promised rewards. 

Mysticism is very different also from the various 
brands of Occultism. While these are concerned with the 
hidden and invisible world, and while they are often 
prompted by the very high motive of trying to understand 
the transcendent laws of life, in order to live in closer 
harmony with the will of the Great Architect of the Uni- 
verse, the mystic would reproach them with being con- 
cerned primarily with the processes of the creation and 
preservation of things, instead of laying the main accent 
on the flight back from the many to the One. 

Finally, mysticism is also to be differentiated from 
the variegated forms of psychism, such as clairvoyance, 
clairaudience, psychometry and the like. All these are 
concerned with the perception of concrete and distinct 
objects, whether material or more ethereal, whereas the 
mystic shifts his interests from objects to their cause, from 
creation to the Creator. 

After this preliminary discrimination, we now come 
to the survey of the positive characters of mysticism. To 
all those who have had mystical experiences and are able 
to analyze them in the light of philosophical criticism, 
their outstanding character is their immediacy. While 
ordinary experiences are based on an original dualism 
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connecting our focus of consciousness with some object, 
either actually exterior, or resulting from our observa- 
tions on them, as in the case of our general ideas, the 
higher mystical experience does not seem to come from 
somewhere, so to speak, but to spring immediately from 
the very center of our being, even if the sensation re- 
ceived is felt to have an origin vastly transcendent to the 
limitations of the subject. Even if the mystic is bound 
by the shortcomings of speech to describe his experience 
as a beholding or a contemplation, both terms implying 
dualism and consequently a positional or spatial relation, 
there is the undescribable feeling of inner connection, of 
continuity which has been defined as union. 

The second general character of mystical experience, 
is its ineffability. Both because of the unusual nature of 
their processes, and of the fact that their objects are 
transcendent to those of the usual perceptions which have 
conditioned our ordinary psychological activity and even 
our language, those crystallized psychologies, mystics find 
it impossible to convey their experiences to their sense- 
bound contemporaries. At best their descriptions can have 
but a symbolic or allegorical value. 

And yet, for all its ineffability, the mystical experience 
has an irresistible claim on the assent of the subject. This 
is another of its characteristics. Perhaps because of its 
intimate immediacy, as it seems to surge from the very 
center of the heart, as much as to originate in a supremely 
transcendent source of reality, the subject feels completely 
uplifted above the ordinary necessity of a successful in- 
terpretation of outer experiences prior to their accept- 
ance and assimilation. It seems to be above the very pos- 
sibility of error, since the process is not one of assimila- 
tion and correct understanding, but of being born as it 
were to a new quality of intrinsically inclusive awareness. 
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It has been held by William James and others that 
transiency was one of the essential characters of mystical 
experience. “Amicus Plato, sed magis amicus veritas...” 
I cannot subscribe to this. While it is true that in the 
incipient stages, mystical experiences are of a fickle and 
evanescent nature, this is a purely occasional feature and 
many advanced mystics describe habitual states of com- 
munion lasting for prolonged periods of time, either ac- 
companied by complete oblivion of the outer world or by 
a relegation of ordinary relations with our surroundings 
to what is known as a “second state” of automatic func- 
tioning. 

Another characteristic of mysticism is of the highest 
importance. It is its passivity. While it is true that some 
conditions of ecstasy seem to result from the deliberate 
practice of the methods of Yoga, yet even in those special 
cases, in the supreme culmination of induced ecstasies, there 
is always a moment of uplifting response from on high. 
This touch of the Holy Ghost, as Catholics would eall it, 
removes the last limits and the last ponderous obstacles 
to the unlimited irruption of conscious infinite omnitude 
in what I would call the apotheosised field of conscious- 
ness. All great mystics, even among the old Greek philoso- 
phers, have stressed the necessity of supreme interven- 
tion of a transcendent factor, independent of the subject, 
and which grants him as an inestimable favor, the final 
unfettering of the soul, allowing its consummate union 
with the Source of its being. Since this gift of Grace 
concludes and supersedes a period of utmost aspiration 
and tension, ending in a feeling of utmost surrender, it 
has been universally likened to the total trusting and loy- 
ing abandon of the bride to her beloved in the mystical 
marriage of the soul. This passivity and self-surrender 
is one of the most characteristic, as well as one of the 
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most significant conditions of mystical experience. It not 
only includes all tendencies to self-assertion, self-concern 
and self-preservation, but it also extends to all active in- 
tellectual exercise of critical and analytical discrimination. 
It has been a repeated experience that the least active 
effort to analyze and take stock of a spiritual experience, 
seems to precipitate abruptly the subject from the feli- 
citous realm of Omnitude back to the hard and fast limi- 
tations of the dualistic consciousness, obliterating the all- 
inclusivity of the higher and wider vision. 

These general characteristics of mystical experiences 
are abstracted from innumerable individual cases, in some 
of which they were not all present. Not only is the mys- 
tical experience purely personal and incommunicable, but 
it may vary in the same individuals, according to their 
progressive development or even to their passing moods 
and dispositions. Hence the difficulty of an exhaustive 
investigation of the nature of mystical experience and of 
the scope of its data. We shall now try to formulate the 
general ideas to which it has given form and outline a 
summary sketch of its modalities and development. 

The fundamental idea of mysticism is that the es- 
sence of life and of the world is an all-embracing sub- 
stance, a spiritual infinite which is the reality in the core 
of all beings, irrespective of their outer appearances or 
activities. Then comes the assertion of the duality of 
human personality. One aspect of human nature being 
formed by its relations with the universe of material ob- 
jects with which it enters in contact through the senses 
and which is the origin, not only of the characteristics 
of our bodily organism, but also of the modalities of 
our sentimental life and of our intellectual activity, both 
conditioned by our representations of the world of objects. 

The other aspect of human nature is held to be, not 
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caused by our relation to the world of forms, but imme- 
diately derived from our intimate participation in the 
universal spiritual substance of life. In the same manner 
that our bodily senses, created by functioning in the world 
of diversity, keep us informed of its apparent modifica- 
tions, the higher aspect of our nature, acting as an inter- 
mediary between the Supreme Universal Reality and our 
circumscribed person, is endowed with the faculty to be- 
come cognizant of the modalities of the transcendent realm 
to which it pertains. 

The third general theoretical principle of mysticism 
is that there is a basic divergence between our two natures. 
Each one is directed towards the particular realm whence 
it derived its being, and thrives according to the amount 
of attention it receives from the individual. Hence the 
necessity of subduing the earthly interests and appetites, 
in order to allow the spiritual faculties to develop fully 
so as to bring the individual to the new birth which will 
mark his conscious awakening to the fact of his intrinsic 
belonging to the realm of spiritual Unity. 

The process of self-discipline and development has been 
universally likened to a way of taking man from this 
world to the one above. This ‘“‘way,” known to the Chinese 
as the Tao, to Moslems as the Tarigat, is the “Via Mystica”’ 
of Christian theology. It embodies the old Greek idea of 
“Method”, Meta-en-odos, the way beyond. 

This mystic method, the way leading from existence 
in our customary world of separate limited objects to a 
new life in a world of unlimited being and freedom, above 
the limitations imposed on men by the masks of their per- 
sonal attributes, has been described with an amazing de- 
gree of similitude by the mystics of all races and of all 
religions. Following the tradition of Greek philosophy, 
Christian authors describe three stages or successive ways 
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along the road leading from objective consciousness to 
divine Union: the purgative, or via-purgativa, the illumin- 
ative or via-illuminativa, and the contemplative, or via- 
contemplativa. 

The purgative way consists in the preliminary elimi- 
nation of worldly interests and the conquests of the pas- 
sions these lead to. When the soul has succeeded in free- 
ing itself from the coarser appetites and from the grosser 
allurements of materiality, it receives, in a proportionate 
measure an increased enlightenment from its higher as- 
pects which find more possibilities of expression in the 
newly liberated sectors of consciousness, as a plant pro- 
duces a new abundance of flowers when the weeds sapping 
its nutrition are removed. This part of the mystic apo- 
theosis is the illuminative way. 

The supreme stage, the contemplative way, is entered 
upon when the battle against the old man of the earth, 
earthly nature, having been won, the objective visions of 
a world of glory of the via illuminativa, are replaced by 
a sense of blissful union between the mystic subject and 
the divine object of his quest in an apotheosis of felicity. 
This is the supreme achievement of human destiny; the 
return of the differentiated creature to the resplendent 
infinitude of the Creator. 

The practical value of a survey of mysticism is double. 
First, it provides a new hope in the magnificent scope of 
human possibilities and in the glory of our calling, with 
its message that not only is God in his heaven, in the 
eternal glory of an unbounded perfection, but, also, that 
comparable to a gigantic ladder of Jacob, there is a way 
leading aspiring souls to the exalted heights of the infinite 
fullness of the Spirit. Further, it provides us with the 
elements of an understanding of the nature of the mysteri- 
ous universe intermediary between the absolute unity of 
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the Divine perfection of the Creator and the bondage of 
the limiting forms and attributes of the realm of material 
objects. 

In the measure in which mystics succeed in giving a 
faithful account of the subtle features of the ethereal world 
above our dense one, they give us the first elements of 
a cue to some of the possible characters of the realm of 
transitions between physical and metaphysical processes 
into which the different branches of modern physics are 
beginning to probe. 

But we face here a potent difficulty. It is increasingly 
admitted that in interpreting their experiences, mystics 
are readily influenced by the images and ideas of their 
own religion. Inveterate habits and cherished expecta- 
tions lead them to force the aspects of their new expe- 
riences into the old molds of their religious forms. The 
study of the psychological conditions of illusion has shown 
us how easy it is to read expected traits and characters 
in a new experience which is not of the utmost clarity. 
The mystics have an almost irresistible tendency to or- 
ganize their strange and subtle experiences along the 
familiar patterns provided by their own religion. 

Thus, while the intrinsic quality of their contact with 
the Transcendent Reality is in no way impaired, because 
it takes place above the world of forms and formulations, 
the informative value of their accounts risks to be steril- 
ized from the start. Prejudice, that is preformation of 
judgment, precludes information. But we are becoming 
increasingly aware of the fact that the main religious 
problem of the day is not so much to insist on the value 
of religious texts in themselves, than to find ways and 
means to enable religion to exercise again a powerful 
influence on the creative activities of men. It is obvious 
that in the present stalemate of religious efficacy, a mere 
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confirmation of existing formulas would not lead us much 
farther than the extant religious achievements. As a 
means of enriching our religious outlook, the study of the 
mystics of our own denomination, in the particular litera- 
ture of that denomination, runs the risk of being exposed 
to the impotency which has been ascribed to logic as a 
means of discovery, and which comes from the fact that 
it can only give in its conclusion what has already been 
introduced in the premise. 

On the contrary, the method of a comparative study 
of mysticism enables us to begin to make a distinction 
between those aspects of religious experience which have 
been colored by group representations and those which 
their similarity in the mystics of different faiths author- 
ize us to believe to be based on real experience rather than 
on the dictum of ingrained preformations. 

In the following papers, we shall try at the the same 
time to give a general idea of the religious and social 
atmosphere which has constituted the background of the 
preformed religious images which have provided mystics 
with ready-made elements of interpretation of their ex- 
periences, and to restore as much as is possible, the sense 
of the living warmth and tremendous uplifting power of 
the free and pure aspects of the experiences of the spiri- 
tual forerunners of mankind. 


THE CREATION OF THE PERSON’ 
By ANDRES AVELINO 


N NO period of history has man failed to work for 

lofty, human ideals, but almost always he has done 
so blindly and stupidly. It is necessary that truly great 
work for the elevation of the spirit, for the triumph of 
culture, and for the creation of the person be carried 
on in a systematic manner and with a profound philo- 
sophie orientation. 

Since that sublime and legendary assembly of the spir- 
it, Plato’s Academy, in which Plato alone perceived and 
sustained values, and in which all human values were 
embodied in immortal works and perfectly ordered, there 
has not occurred in history another such moment of the 
perception of the whole and the perfect ordering of cul- 
tural values. The immortal greatness of classic Greece 
is due to that perception of the whole and that gradual 
ordering of values realized by Plato from the Theaetetus, 
or science, the Phaedrus, or beauty, the Crito, or duty, the 
Phaedo, or soul, ete., to the culmination in the Republic, 
or justice, and the Eutiphron, or holiness. 

The theory of values is still in process of formation. 
Various systems of value have already been formulated 
by notable philosophers. It is not my intention to discuss 
here either the most complete systems of value, such, for 
example, as the realist of Stern, or the metaphysical of 
Muensterberg, or even the simple system of Max Scheler. 
My interest is to show how fruitful it would be for per- 
sonalism, with a high degree of practical sense, to make 
use of the basic results which philosophy has obtained 
in the investigation of the axiological sphere and to apply 
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them rigorously as an orienting guide to the plan of cul- 
tural work so brilliantly undertaken by the Personalist. 

Personalism sustains the following simple, hierarch- 
ical order of values in an ascending scale: economic, vital, 
logical, zesthetic, ethical, and religious. In these six cate- 
gories of value are embodied all the cultural activities 
of the person, from the financial problems of commerce 
to those of sport, science, philosophy, history, art, and 
religion. It would be of incalculable spiritual and moral 
importance if North America and Latin American per- 
sonalism, which up to the present has produced no con- 
crete philosophic movement, should proclaim the support 
of human values in the most perfect hierarchial ordering 
that the spirit of man has conceived up to the present time. 

It would not seem inopportune to recommend to the 
American nations that they accept the positive values and 
reject the negative ones, and that, in their support of 
values, they should not change their positions on the gradu- 
ated scale. One ought never to prefer an economic value 
to a life value, or a life value to a logical value, or an 
ethical value to a religious value. Human happiness has 
always depended upon this positive conception and that 
hierarchial order in the support of values by the person 
whether in an individual or a social sense. 

The harmonious ordering of the values does not pre- 
tend that the highest prevent the person from perceiving 
and sustaining the lowest. That ordering indicates only 
that man in order to be a person ought not in any aspect 
of his life prefer a lower value and reject the higher one. 
Such a right choice will be the basis for his happiness 
as well as that of his associates. 

The happiest and most spiritual peoples have been 
those who have perceived and supported values in the 
most rigorous hierarchial order, in that order in which 
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God has implanted them in the spirit of man, but which 
man has rarely succeeded in perceiving; in that order 
which was perceived by the perfect person, Jesus; in that 
architectural system which was perceived and sustained 
by Plato, Plotinus, Saint Augustine, and Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. The immortal Greek people was only happy in 
that classic epoch in which it perceived and sustained 
values in a perfect cultural architecture, in that Socratic 
and Platonic age when the Greek man valued spiritual 
goods more highly than material riches and preferred 
poverty combined with liberty of the spirit and the free 
and disinterested idleness of the theoretic attitude. Greek 
decadence begins when values are reversed, when objects 
of lower rank on the scale are overvalued as success with 
the Epicureans and the Cyrenaics. 

Scholasticism and the Middle Ages with their patri- 
archal poverty and their elevation of religious and ethical 
values are preferable to the Renaissance with its over- 
evaluation of the intellect (logical values) and art (es- 
thetic values) and its rejection and absolute indifference 
to religious and ethical values. But the Renaissance is 
more fruitful and richer in spiritual goods than the so- 
called century of “enlightenment” with its intense per- 
ception and support of logical values (rationalism, mathe- 
matics, and science). And in its turn that century is 
preferable to this modern epoch which is characterized by 
a complete reversal of the hierarchical order of values. 
The support of economic and life-values in the majority 
of modern peoples replaces the perception of the highest 
values. One scarcely arrives at the perception of logical 
values (science and technique) and does so at all only in 
a negative sense to put them at the service of the lowest 
values (economic and life). 

In the very bosom of philosophy itself there is a con- 
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stant reversal of values; positivism, empiricism, prag- 
matism, and utilitarianism triumph over the higher and 
purer orientations which preserve a harmonious relation 
with the support of the values perceived in hierarchical 
order. Pragmatism puts action before thought. It pre- 
fers life values, economic and biologic, to the higher value 
of logic and truth. It twists the concept in order to put 
it at the service of so-called progress, utilitarianism, and 
finally technology and war. Present day human anxiety 
and unhappiness are due to those two philosophic mon- 
strosities known as positivism and pragmatism. It is true 
that we owe to them much material development, but at 
the side of that mechanical and technical accomplishment, 
human unrestraint, irreligion, sterility in man to perceive 
the lofty goods of culture—desolation, hunger, and death 
—all have been on the increase. Peoples aspire to mate- 
rial power without taking into account the fact that after 
that power must come unhappiness, martyrdom, and bar- 
barism. Experience has shown that the most powerful 
peoples are neither the happiest nor the most cultured. 
But the greatest error of modern peoples has been to bring 
positivism and pragmatism into education. One should 
not educate man for activity and production, but for cul- 
ture. Pragmatic education puts culture in the second 
place. In his essential nature the common man is always 
disposed to prefer values of lower order to those of higher, 
economic to vital, and vital to esthetic. It has not been 
necessary to develop the innate material interest of man 
in the school. The school has been a forge for self-centered, 
individualistic, non-personalist, and materialistic men, 
foreign to every higher ideal. We are now ready to be 
ashamed of the type of professional medium which lacks 
culture and love for the higher values of the spirit. It is 
necessary then to create among those privileged people of 
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America an education which is idealistic in its conception 
of values, the only type which can save us from the spir- 
itual catastrophe which has overtaken less fortunate pe- 
ples than ours. 

In these last years one reads with unaccustomed inter- 
est a book written by an unphilosophical scientist, a work 
filled with scientific data and sprinkled with numerous 
philosophical confusions. It is true, one speaks in it of the 
failure of science and technique and still pretends to find 
the solution of the problem of man outside of philosophy 
in the development of a super-technique. How is it pos- 
sible that a book can be written to conclude with this im- 
possible view and that it be read with the interest with 
which it has been read? The answer lies doubtless in the 
lack of real culture, culture which has not been created 
because it could not be. In schools and universities more 
attention has been given to production, activity, utility, 
and technique than to culture. We have thus the spec- 
tacle of a humanity full of specialized science and tech- 
nique without disinterested theoretic knowledge, a human- 
ity without a soul. 

It becomes the task of personalism through its organ, 
The Personalist, to begin a veritable crusade for culture, 
proclaiming as its highest ideal the perception and sup- 
port of human values in their purest and strictest hier- 
archical order. In order to create the truly humanized 
person, deformed by positivism, materialism, vitalism, and 
modern pragmatism, it would be appropriate to hold a 
congress of American personalism in the very center where 
The Personalist is published, Los Angeles, California. This 
congress might have among the following basic aims: 

1. To give to America and the post-war world the 
standards for creating the humanized person, deformed 
by modern materialism, 
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2. To show the fundamental bases which personalism 
and Christianity have in common and the benefits which 
both derive from working together broadly. 

3. To intensify and amplify the crusade for spiritual- 
ity and culture already initiated some twenty years ago 
by The Personalist and give the philosophic bases for such 
a purpose. 

4. To establish the principles of a philosophy of edu- 
cation in those values which must be the basic instrument 
for the creation of the humanized person. 

5. To give the fundamental bases of a sociology of 
the person, contrary to all collectivistic socialism, denial 
of the humanized person. 

6. The congress would be a happy occasion to hear 
the voice and harmonize the ideas of the personalists of 
America. 

There should be no failure in this congress to dis- 
cuss, not implicitly, but in a clearly explicit fashion, the 
themes which correspond to the orientations of pure phi- 
losophy: esthetics, metaphysics, morals, and religion. Is 
it by chance possible to obtain a sure orientation on any 
problem which relates to man without a complete mastery 
of the essential philosophic disciplines? 

No man has the right to speak before an audience of 
more than two people concerning a general and basic 
human problem without possessing an integrated philo- 
sophical culture. He may do so, and commonly does, but 
not without falling into gross errors which result in a 
manifest prejudice against culture. 

We have a clear example in the unphilosophical sci- 
entist to whom I have already referred and in various 
societies which have begun by perceiving and supporting 
only a limited class of values, clearly transposed in their 
hierarchical order. For example, one may see currently 
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societies and nations defending in one psychological step 
the economic, a value of lesser category, at the side of 
union and peace, two higher values. 

It is true that we have seen them sustain almost the 
totality of human values after successive cultural efforts. 
The most eloquent example is that of powerful peoples in 
a material sense who began by referring economic and 
vital values to spiritual and who today one sees laboring 
intently to obtain a perfect hierachical order of values. 
We personalists cannot see human suffering with indiffer- 
ence, nor can we expose ourselves to the painful experience 
of those people who did not know or could not perceive 
earlier the values in their spiritual order. Nor ought we 
to impose any value, high or low, upon our societies still 
annointed with the joy of happiness by force, coercion, or 
war. Leibniz in his Théodicée considers that: ‘Physical 
evils subsist by reason of certain higher values, such, for 
example, as wars which give occasion for valor, enthusiasm, 
sacrifice.” 

War is not an essential basis for the creation of higher 
values. What happens is that in every war, which is 
brought about by a determined number of men who per- 
ceive and proclaim different values, individuals of differ- 
ent spiritual types participate, and it is logical that in 
the bosom of such action, in itself not valuable, the cre- 
ation of values on a high level, grasped by those persons 
with the spiritual capacity to grasp them, occurs, never- 
theless. We recall, furthermore, that not all those who 
participate in an armed conflict perceive or approve the 
high values for which one fights in such a struggle. It is 
this fact, and not the war in itself, which causes those 
who represent the most perfect ordering of values to grasp 
the values of sacrifice, love of country, abnegation, honor, 
ete., in every armed conflict. The fact is that war, as 
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every action having to do with human controversy, is called 
forth and maintained by an opposition of positive and 
negative values, that is, by a struggle between persons 
who perceive values in a different hierarchical order. 

That thought of Liebniz would justify war in itself 
if it were true, but war only has sufficient reason in the 
cases in which it is carried on to defend the highest values, 
never to impose them. 

The error of the Middle Ages was to try to impose 
the highest value, the holy, by means of religious wars. 
The error of the present, even more serious, is to wish to 
impose the vital value and the economic with the conse- 
quent disregard of spiritual values. Neither one nor the 
other is acceptable. The higher values are not imposed, 
but appear; they are not created nor can it be brought 
about that they are perceived and supported by the fatal 
procedure of revolutions. The school, the true school 
worthy of the name, the school of values, the university 
chair, and cultural and religious societies will be the only 
guides to the purest perception of values, and of their 
most perfect hierarchical ordering. Upon this last and 
only upon it does human happiness depend—not upon the 
quantitative control of a super-technique. I do not pre- 
tend to disregard technique and utility absolutely. 

To arrive at its essence, value requires its perception 
to take place in a gradual and ordered fashion. Man is 
the only one who by his lack of orientation and culture 
perceives it in an arbitrary and disordered fashion. By 
means of their supra-individual structure, the highest 
values cover at the same time the interest of the lowest. 
When, for example, we prefer a higher value, the logical, 
(thought, philosophy, and science), we include in our 
preference the economic and the technical, since these 
last cannot be realized without the first. 
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The error of educational and philosophic pragmatism 
has consisted in placing action before thought, the useful 
and the vital before the logical; the misconception of his- 
toric materialism and of communism is that of having 
placed economic values before spiritual, believing that the 
historic and the other spiritual products of culture de- 
pend upon the economic and must be subordinated to the 
useful. 

It is true that in the modern period in nearly all na- 
tions, spiritual values are subordinated to the economic, 
but this fact is not due to any essential requirement of 
the values, but rather to a lack of philosophic orientation, 
to a wrong order in the perception of values, a manifest 
lack of culture which we have not wished to admit, but 
which it is indispensable to recognize for the sake of the 
highest human ideals and happiness. 

The perception of value always precedes action. The 
creation of the American states, their epic action follow- 
ed that memorable perception of the value—Liberty, by 
Washington, Bolivar, Duarte, San Martin, Marty and 
Artigas. 

The emblems of the American nations express elo- 
quently the values perceived and supported by those peo- 
ple in their respective struggle for the constitution of 
their states. 

The cycle of South American conferences initiated by 
Bolivar constitute political-cultural assemblies for the sup- 
port in peace of the same values which lighted with divine 
fire the glorious fields of America. 

The Pan-American Union realizes the second cycle of 
conferences in which the people of America have joined 
together to perceive and proclaim values. In the first 
stages of an evolutionary development, the South Ameri- 
can conferences perceived and supported a limited num- 
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ber of values. The Pan-American Union initiated its con- 
ferences by perceiving and supporting values also with- 
out any hierarchical order. 

In the successive conferences which followed, each 
time higher values were perceived and proclaimed almost 
to the point of proclaiming all of them. But only in a 
Congress of Personalism will there be perceived and sup- 
ported in an integrated fashion and in a perfect hier- 
archical order the totality of human values, if it results 
that that large gathering of free persons of America ac- 
cepts sympathetically this simple program of philosoph- 
ical orientation as the best means of obtaining a true, pro- 
found, and eternal union of the peoples of this privileged 
American continent. 


GOD AND THE WAR 
(“Straight Thinking in a Crooked World’) 


By COMMANDER H. J. LIPPINCOTT, 
Chaplain, United States Navy 


N aggressive paganism, brutal and unmitigated, 
is on the march; and by the same token the moral 
and spiritual forces are summoned up for action. “This 
is the moment in a thousand years.” Posterity will ask 
every man what part he played in the critical and fate- 
ful hour. History will want to know—not what we said. 
It will want to know what we did, what use we made of 
the power of action that was available at the time. We 
must see what world-fleeing idealists have no power to 
grasp or understand, that the imminent undertakings of 
the moral and spiritual Universe, now as always, depend 
upon the work of men’s hands. The issue calls for that 
something which gears the whole man to engage the whole 
question. Its name is courage, that uncanny resourceful- 
ness, that enigmatic phenomenon of the aroused soul, 
alive and mobilized against monstrous wrongs, which gives 
a man the ‘feel’ and the power of a cause—precisely at 
times like this when every look into the future faces 
darkness. 

When so many ill-informed, uninspired and frighten- 
ed spirits, have fled, in a retreat from reality, into the 
futile and trivial business of exploring subjective satis- 
factions, the responsible spiritual forces of life must see 
the issue, must see it with perceiving understanding and 
must see it whole. There is no excuse for missing it. It 


* (We are privileged in this issue to pick out from the chapter of a forthcoming book 


by Commander Lippincott, extracts which are difflcult to choose. He presents an un- 
accented phase of the subject which, whether or not we agree, raises questions which 
yet are full of implications for future peace. Ed.) 
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is written in fire across the sky. The earth is crimson 
with it. The reflective centers of civilization sensitively 
cringe before the invading bestiality. Its shadows fall 
like a curse across the holy altars of religion. “It is no 
ordinary war and no ordinary crisis, but probably the 
greatest turning point in human destiny.” 

With the issue recognized we must see something else, 
that religion, the custodian of Changeless Verities, cannot 
afford at such a time to let itself think and talk as if a 
moral God abdicates before events in time or as if it will 
be necessary to wait until the war is over before God 
can again assume and maintain an effective place in his- 
tory. If there is a God at all, his organic and all-pervad- 
ing activity never ceases for a moment in its operation. 
It is small religious minds with little perceptions that fail 
to grasp this truth which runs with a fundamental sound- 
ness through all enlightened thinking. The immanent and 
living will of God, if the moral thesis of life is authentic, 
is not something that now and then gets itself a little suc- 
cess in history. It is history. Now as in all the processes 
of time it offers “help and furtherance and blessing for 
the obedient and loss and thwarting and overthrow for 
the disobedient. It is carrying the obedient safe into the 
harbor and it is hurling the disobedient over the falls: 
and in both cases alike, God’s will is being done.’ 

With eyes wide open and with the warning signals of 
“an alert” clanging through every corridor of our being 
we must face, head on, the spectacle and so far as is 
humanly possible comprehend the whole picture. Pour- 
ing over the precipices into death and darkness the tor- 
rent thunders, nationalisms, institutions, social structures, 
faiths, ideals, peoples and religions, a mad tumbling me- 
lee of disaster and destruction—the will of God in action. 


2 Borden P. Bowne. 
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If we could only truly see this, it is probably the one 
and only spiritually important fact to grasp fundament- 
ally in this time of tragedy and crisis! It is easy enough 
to quote the hackneyed old sayings and to believe that 
Napoleon went down because the Universe changed its 
front and because God got tired of his bombastic strut- 
ting. It is easy to see in the same fashion that the Alex- 
anders and the Cesars crashed amid the crumbling ruins 
of their empires. But do we see, or do we really want 
to see that the force in the Universe, that power that works 
for righteousness, a spiritual law of gravitation, pulls 
down everything disobedient, not only the things which 
delude themselves with the notion they can ignore, betray 
and defy the will of God? The living Will which worketh 
hitherto and which worketh forevermore is still operating 
in the activities of men and in the unfoldings of history. 
The disobedient are being carried away. The obedient are 
arriving! 

The Cesars, the Alexanders, the Napoleons, or the 
Mussolinis and the Hitlers are not the only things to be 
struck to earth. Disobedience everywhere and in every 
form will feel the blow. Isolationist philosophies in a 
social world, action-avoiding varieties of religion, reform- 
er enterprises with Godless faiths, decaying honesty, be- 
trayals and slumps in the decencies of life, and all trifling, 
great and small, with the moral law, these things and all 
their kin, in that they fall athwart and at cross purposes 
with the force of righteousness are marked for doom. 

The outstanding crime of this generation is not so 
much in the rivers of blood now flowing as in the mon- 
strous betrayal of the moral life. Everywhere blind, dream- 
ing, complacent selfishness corroded the soul. You could 
see it in the leaderships that thought they could solve every 
problem with some master word or that thought they could 
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salvage the world by refusing to do anything about its 
filth but deny it. Soft and easy-going assumptions set the 
mood of the day. Religion-destroying forces were taunted 
and tempted into action by sub-human perceptions of the 
character of morality. British clergymen were thanking 
God in 1936 for a man like Hitler. An American congress- 
man on the floor of the House with moving conviction 
proclaimed “It will be a great thing, not only for Italy 
but for all of us if Mussolini succeeds. It will be a sec- 
ond modern renaissance.” The highest spots in the Ameri- 
can press referred to him as the “one man who seems 
sane in a mad world.” The crime of Munich was hailed 
like a gift from God through the pulpits of Christendom. 
Justice was forgotten. Everybody wanted “peace for our 
time.”’ Politics, education, social reforms and churchmen 
fell in accord with the general degradation. The winds 
were sown. The whirlwinds would follow. The immanent 
and never ceasing activity of the will of God works on. 
The chickens came home to Holland—the Holland which 
defied the world Court to protect a rich Kaiser. Nowhere 
perhaps do we see the compensating principles working 
themselves out as in pre-war Europe. How soon and per- 
emptory in dramatic cases! Nation after nation, each be- 
lieving it would escape, gambled with the dice of immoral 
choice. Think of those German intellectuals of Jewish 
faith, so gaily stepping to the ego-effecting music of “the 
master race.” Where are they now, these Jewish schol- 
ars who so arrogantly proclaimed: 


“We are Germans and cannot and will not 

be asked to thrust ourselves into the inferior 

intellectual surroundings of other nations.” 
The “inferior intellectual surroundings of other nations” 
are sanctuary for refugees in the millions! The whole 
general spectacle, a monstrous betrayal of the moral life. 
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The storm now tearing at the roots of history is a 
moral storm! Moral exhaustion and betrayal invited it. 
The boasted century of progress lies in ashes at our feet. 
We wanted everything the easy way. We wanted peace 
without the triumph of principle. Now we have neither. 
The wounds are deeper than our fundamental impulses. 
We are stumbling blindly along the edge of things where 
values and faith expire. Our faculties react as if drugged 
with a moral anesthesia. Our listless impulses and re- 
flex-responses suggest the beheaded frogs, which, though 
dead, will for hours still move a leg to rub away a drop 
of acid on their bodies. It is a black day in the annals of 
the race. 

The trading of principles for despots brings ominous 
misgivings when it is only in totalitarian orbits wherein 
Christian ideals have been denied that we discover the 
passion, the zeal, and the ruthlessness of intensely active 
faiths. The hour of the centuries is striking and the ‘“‘good 
people” do not see it or do not realize it. The issue is 
between moral principles and all kinds of lies. It boils 
down to this, whether we can really make up our minds. 
Over against the flabby, pacifist inertia of the western re- 
ligious world is the soul-convinced esprit de corps aflame 
in the totalitarian movements! . . 

In all this if we have the eyes to see there is nothing 
unusual. The low which never slips its leash is at work. 
The certain, inevitable and changeless judgment is going 
on. Powers betrayed are cancelled; opportunities unused 
withdrawn. The slipshod building falls. The faulty col- 
lors fade. “Dullness and dimness respecting higher things” 
creep over mind and heart. The vague hungers of the 
deeper nature no longer stir for all they can discover 
‘there’ is what they bring. Disobedience is getting ver- 
dicts before the bar of God. Czechslovakia murdered for 
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convenience? Don’t be a fool!—the mounted policemen 
of the eternal law always get their man. The debts of dis- 
obedience are always paid! In this war, the tragic catas- 
trophe of our age, the workings of divine activity are no 
less active than in a lisping babe framing a first prayer. 
The will of God is never neutral in events. It is the 
events! ... 

What of the clergymen who wanted to buy peace with 
bribery, who wanted security at the price of sanction- 
ing injustice, who preferred not to face the grim reality 
of Hitler’s barbarism and who hated those who did far 
more than they could bring themselves to intelligently 
despise the vile and barbarous evils of Nazidom. 

When monstrous ethical crises come upon the land 
can moral individuals and moral institutions keep their 
morality and remain neutral? Is no morality in the pres- 
ence of an issue between right and wrong itself funda- 
mentally immoral? What will the grinding mills of judg- 
ment do to individuals and institutions which, for religious 
reasons, avoid their responsibilities in history—parasites 
on the heroic achievements, on the sacrificing tragedies 
and on the history-making work of their own generation? 

A Russian once said that he was aroused to indigna- 
tion, not so much by the crime of Ivan The Terrible as 
by the absence of any indication of deep moral disapproval 
and protest on the part of moral institutions and individ- 
Walse cis. 

These unawakened individuals, in a day to come, will 
look back upon the present events and with paralyzing 
awe wonder how they were able to keep quiet and do 
nothing when this assault was being made on civiliza- 
tion! What will religionists who were determined at all 
costs to “stand as a living wall against the making of 
armaments” in Britain think when the light filters in 
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with the dawning consciousness they were Hitler’s allies 
and accomplices? Here too the ceaselessly operating Will 
of God continuously dispenses judgment—those who will 
resort to force under no circumstances and for no 
human purposes abandon all possibilities of justice and 
of freedom. These absurd stupidities, now living examples 
in religious leadership, are facing the juries of a morally 
aroused world and being awaded the verdict of “Guilty.” 
The irony in the stupid business is that such a philosophy 
gives the futile dreamer ‘a feeling of God-like unruffled- 
ness at the very moment he is making a human ass of 
himself.”’ 

It may be subjectively pleasing to look up with the 
grand gaze but a victory for the wrong side may put 
civilization back for centuries, even wreck it altogether. 
There are hints in the mannerly and orderly retreat into 
silence that the starry-eyed individuals know now them- 
selves the truth in this bitter realism. In that case their 
failure to repent and their silence have reservations made 
to settle accounts with a disobedience that will not be 
forgotten in the processes that never skip a beat. The 
timid souls might easily be forgiven if their only sin was 
to shudder at the bestiality of war. The devastating moral 
judgment lies in social beings, when society is at stake, 
childishly shutting their eyes to the fact that every other 
alternative might be worse than taking up the sword. It 
is not an immoral law at work when the British people 
get the measure of every individual by asking “what 
essential contribution they are making to the supreme and 
common effort of the nation to survive?” The great gen- 
eral moral insights of the masses are seldom wrong. 

Leland Stowe is an eye-witness of what war can do, 
he has seen how a century can be marked and scarred 
with the hieroglyphic of brutality, mass murder and devas- 
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tation but he has also seen what happens to the souls of 
people when without a protest they capitulate to evil. He 
is sure that nothing can happen to the terrain of a country 
or to the lives and minds and bodies of its people morally 
comparable to the depths of degradation when no moral 
force lifts effective weapons in a fight against wicked- 
ness and crime. There are moments when perfectionist 
thinking may heighten the upper consciousness of man 
but there are times when the all important necessities 
of life call for more than a merchant fleet of pictured 
ships upon a painted ocean. 

The definition of morality is “the practice of the duties 
of righteousness”—a conduct of immortal value because 
it continuously descends into the theatre of effort to work 
for that which humane and moral purposes require. The 
eternal and never relenting divine activity never ceases 
in these problems. As Thoreau might say the great Com- 
missioner in the moral case is God; not a God with ini- 
tials, but just plain God. And be the verdict “guilty” or 
“acquitted,” constructive peace or catastrophic war, His 
will in either case is done. 

The operating activities of this moral law are not wire- 
pulling efforts that happen in the dark. German thinkers 
saw with full-view vision the writing fingers on the wall. 
The upper levels where moral interests should have found 
their best support were trifling with evil gambles in a 
desperate game. “Universal cynicism and moral indiffer- 
ence had found their way through every crevice in a so- 
ciety which had been regarded as honorable.” There are 
no loaded dice to beat the highest law. When the throws 
were made against the backboard of a stupid hope the 
public ethics of the Weimar republic registered a terrific 
slump! The bribery and diplomacy in the fields of con- 
science had already gone too far. All Christendom shares 
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in the crime of inactivity as it also shares in the permit- 
ting complacency which failed to protest the rising wrong. 
The principle in the on-going rule of things, that played 
the tune so many wanted, is now by the same token collect- 
ing an enormous fee for the lying immorality which made 
sham, double-dealing and corrupted honor “smart.” 

The trusting of easy assumptions as they float through 
abstract thought, almost a cult in pre-war days, is a moral 
issue. Will it always be acceptable to highly sensitive re- 
ligious spirits to passively rely upon the holiness of di- 
vine powers and never feel themselves the need to make 
sacrifices in the common effort? Is it wrong to say that 
nothing offers a way except that afforded by performance? 
Naive trust in wishfulness and magic, will they always 
be given ‘inside privileges’ to haunt the temples of ideal- 
ism and religion? Wishes, like prayers, that fail to estab- 
lish themselves in effective action divorce themselves from 
both sincerity and power. 

“Never was the human mind master of so many facts 
and sure of so few principles.’’ Confusion rules the traffic 
in the moral world today. Strange prejudices teamed up 
with twisted thought give point to Meredith’s prayer for 
“More brains, O Lord, More brains!” 

Look at the talk about “holy” and “unholy” wars. Some 
fine spinnings of distinctions that will make amazing read- 
ing in future days! For instance: 

“The fact that a given war may be justified 


to stave off anarchy and maintain enlighten- 
ed human justice does not make it ‘holy’.” 


That’s one to think over! The ghost of Socrates rises to 
admonish the modern Critias to “define his terms.” The 
sentence with the magic of a statement ignores whole cen- 
turies of thought and solves the suggested problem with 
an affirmation that uses nothing but a phrase. Most sac- 
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red things, Justice and Holiness so easily and so pre- 
emptorily cut apart! Is Henry George’s “Supreme Law 
of the Universe” a thing unholy? “A justified war,” 
that is, an empirical event—justice itself in action, is that 
not a sacred enterprise? If justice is consonant with the 
purposes of God and an active means in their important 
undertakings should it be shoved into a non-sacred twi- 
light, necessarily important but spiritually unholy? Is 
there nothing in holiness to spur men to oppose injustice 
or to fight for a morally better and more decent world? 
If not, is the conception of “the holy” an idea without pres- 
ent or original dimensions of moral greatness? This is 
a lawful universe and nothing perhaps can be sacred and 
holy in the ultra sense that God’s will is ceaselessly in 
operation, manipulating war no less than in undergirding 
peace. 

“Nobody here in England blesses this war—indeed all 
of us damn it right thoroughly, but no one in good con- 
science fails to see the moral duty of the hour—to prose- 
cute the war with every moral tenacity of purpose and 
every depth of rectitude in soul.” Can man wisely refuse 
to identify the accepted “moral duty of the hour” with 
the sacred and holy obligations of his life? 

Announcing his belief in the moral righteousness of 
this war a bishop is equally emphatic with a declaration 
he does not want his church to adopt a similar conviction. 
Strange spun theory, that! Does he want his church to 
be less interested than he is in the causes of righteousness 
in life? Can sacred institutions find better paths to their 
distant goals? The enemies of humanity are the enemies 
of Christ. If society’s important institutions shun the 
areas of important conflicts primitive impulses may put 
the management of affairs in brutal hands. When wick- 
edness is on the march something must be done about it. 
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Christianity is not an isolationist philosophy. Royce is 
right in thinking that no power can render detached in- 
dividuals or institutions meaningful, or indeed, save them 
from both death and woe. Hawthorne used to say “The 
essential sin lies in whatever shuts up the spirit in a 
dungeon where it is alone—beyond the reach of common 
sympathies and the general sunlight. All that isolates, 
damns; all that associates, saves.’ “Not good if detached” 
applies to more than railroad tickets. When great souls 
are offering everything and when brave men are dying in 
the tragedies of history it is pitiful to think there are in- 
dividuals or institutions that would vote themselves out 
of the moral situation by scurrying in retreat to enjoy 
subjective satisfactions. Isolationist philosophies and prac- 
tice are making appointments for themselves to suffer 
the judgments of the moral law. 


The Governor of a great State has been asked by an 
ecclesiastical dignitary to protect the Christian pacifists 
with an executive order to keep secret the names of all 
conscientious objectors. A most amazing thing, that! Long 
contemplation is required to understand the implications. 
Phases of the Christian life demanding official secrecy 
from the state. Strange integrity indeed! Jesus made 
words immortal because he used them to express an ideal 
that the good life should be like a city set upon a hill, or 
like a lamp that should shine into dark places. He was 
himself a light that could not be hid. He did not repre- 
sent the things that could be satisfied with secrecy or 
anonymity. The real conscientious objectors will not be 
coddled. The counterfeits do not matter. Moral integ- 
rity is clear. We do not, as Lenin put it, want ideas in 
one pocket and personal life in another. Moral convic- 
tions that trade through hockshop “fences” are ill-gotten 
affairs. The genuine conscientious objector will stand on 
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his feet! On this point the judgments of the ceaseless law 
are going on. A moral challenge lifts itself in religious 
halls to say “I have heard a great deal about the church’s 
duty to the conscientious objectors. What I want to know 
is, ‘what has it to say to the millions of conscientious 
affirmers who are actually doing the work of the world 
and paying, blood down, in the bargain?’ ” 

If we can rely on the moral laws of gravity, and I am 
sure we can, then, as every stone falls where it is due, 
every moral misunderstanding adversely throws askew 
the welfare and destiny of the race. We cannot believe 
that anything connected with the philosophy of Christ will 
love darkness or want a nameless place in public life. 

A sincere person, disturbed profoundly by this war, 
writes this amazing thing about his 

... fine British friend, not at all a pacifist, 

a loyal and devout Christian, naturally en- 

listed profoundly in the cause of Britain, who 

would not for the world pray for Britain’s 

victory, thinking, I think rightly, that a 

prayerf or a military victory is blasphemy. 
A future day will look at that with lifted brow! In the 
on-going workings of moral judgments that never cease 
their operations “brainless religion” and its far-reaching 
effects work with the spiritual gravitation which hurls 
ignorance, disobedience and misunderstanding over the 
falls. If “this religious-business is the most important 
thing in the world” religious leadership that can so com- 
pletely shut its eyes to spiritually related peoples and 
events is a ruining and destructive influence. And if, as 
in this case, the clergyman is a chosen voice in a position 
of stragetic importance, then the effects are incalculable. 
So much of this type of thing in protestant Christianity 
—and so often is it active in the critical positions of 
influence in the church—is no small contribution to the 
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vapid and mawkish atmosphere which effectively per- 
suades the masses “of the gross irrelevancy of religion.” 
Could anything be more stupid and inane, asks a secular 
writer, than a religion which urges its followers “to work, 
vote and die for the victory—but not to pray for it”? 
Says the quotation above “a prayer for a military victory 
is blasphemy”. That by a clergyman who wants the mili- 
tary victory. Sanctioning conduct it would be a sin to 
pray for. Fluid morality. A double standard of character. 
Wrong to pray by the standard of morality it is right to 
live by. A blasphemy to live by the standard of morality 
it is safe to pray by. Think of it. A philosophy of prayer 
that is sinful in conduct. 

But see the whole picture. Get the immense implica- 
tions. America’s leading pacifist clergyman willing to have 
millions of our sons to fight for a victory he believes in 
—to suffer and die in a cause he refuses to believe in 
enough to pray for. All this is a rather elaborate hint 
in support of the secular thought that the present core 
of religious trouble lies in the fact that “its preachers 
haven’t the least notion what Christianity is.’”’ And the 
will of God, precisely because it is organic, goes on in 
these things, as in all things, all the while. You see it 
operating in the increasing and alarming swing of dis- 
gusted millions from the church. Politicians may get rid 
of their isolationists, pacifists and reactionaries. Relig- 
ious institutions cling to them and press them against 
their hearts. The influence of the temple wanes and the 
church, alarmed, makes sacrifices—it gives up everything 
but its prejudices! 

The doings and consequences of conduct, in religion 
as everywhere else, whether things go over the falls or 
arrive in safe harbors, represent the will and ordinance 
of the eternal. 
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The pitiful psychology in all this misunderstanding 
stems, of course, from the medieval distinctions between 
“the secular” and “the sacred,” the philosophy being that 
the world is an existence of lumpish chunks instead of a 
divine and effective Living Will. It misses completely the 
great and incalculable spiritual fact that “The cosmic 
order is no rival of God, but simply the continuous mani- 
festation and product of divine activity.’* Though we soar 
into the heavens or sink into the abyss we never elude or 
escape the ceaselessly faithful operations of the will ‘of 
God. So many so easily think in terms of the idea that 
God performed once for all and then, at the end of cre- 
ation’s first and only week, ceased all work forever. A 
trivial conception that misses the enormous truth that 
“God is in the darkness as well as in the light, in failure 
and sorrow as well as in success and joy, in death as well 
as in life.” There is no immanent God in history if he 
is not in history’s events—in all the events. The fabric 
of existence is woven on one loom. Theories with absolute 
distinctions between war and peace are wrong. Even a 
Keyserling saw that in earthly events ‘the spiritual can 
only be made fruitful by material means.” It is no acci- 
dent that Christ became flesh to dwell among men. 


“Straight thinking in a Crooked World,” the title of 
a lecture listened to thirty years ago, is an exhortation 
for our day. Moral loyalty of uncompromising devotion 
in thought, conduct, and allegiance alone can command by 
obeying the relentless and austere will of God. That alone 
will sail its cargoes safely and eventually arrive in the 
security of moral harbors. All else is destined for the 
falls. In the moral issues no ally is safe that is immoral. 


“Compromise with everything but intellectual and 
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moral principles! Go the second mile, but not bag and 
baggage into the enchanted land of evil.’” 

Sharp deals bargained with “remarkable shrewdness” 
may offer temporary gains but we know in the deep places 
of the heart their falsity is doubly dangerous and mor- 
ally degrading. 

Every mistake, wittingly or unwittingly committed, is 
paid for. The fruition of disobedience is doom. What a 
tragedy that so many keep thinking they themselves will 
be lucky enough to evade the iron law. 

The ways of “God’s eternal Will’ are fixed and final. 
They afford no immunity to anything or to anybody at 
any time or for any reason. The pattern is likewise a 
One Universe affair. A wrong that kills a Chinaman in 
his unseen mountain or a corporate policy that sets aflame 
a peasant’s home on a Russian prairie are not detached 
events. They send tremors through all God’s world. 

The moral issue in all this is not trivial! ... 

Moral integrity! Uncompromising, stern and austere! 
This and this only works with the will of God. That way 
lies meaning and value and spiritual satisfactions. It is 
the way to arrive. All else is destined for ruin. 

The essential thing, as William James advised his 
young son, is to “live by ‘yes’ and ‘no’—‘yes’ to everything 
good, ‘no’ to everything bad.” 

Nothing but moral honesty and spiritual integrity will 
do. 

Cheating in the deep places of life trifles with every- 
thing. 

An uncompromising and unyielding moral and spirit- 
ual integrity is the need of the world at this hour for a 
reason of ghastly simplicity—it has lost it and we can- 
not go on living with lies! 


“Zion’s Herald, 
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My good friend suggests, at least, this optimism: “We 
are living in a tragic world, but not a world from which 
God has fled, or from which he averts his eyes. . . Days 
of catastrophe are days of the Lord!” 


FAITH 
By ANTONIA Y. SCHWAB 


The maple leaves from where I lie 
Are fingers lifted in the wind, 

They trace a pattern on the sky 

An intricate design that holds 

Green loveliness above the sod 

The light of God. 

Which hides andy et which may reveal 


A shadow leaf, a silver leaf 

Are traced against the falling dusk; 
As strong and subtle as belief 

Are tracery of frond and branch, 
Which hides and yet which may reveal 
‘Pherlight: of8God® 4...40°% 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR’S CONCEPTION 
OF MAN 


By WALTER G. MUELDER 

HE title of Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures, The Nature 

and Destiny of Man, poses a two-fold dimension to 
the problem of human nature. The nature of man invites 
an analysis of man’s personal structure as a self-tran- 
scending being, and the destiny of man invites a study 
of his end or telos. In the analysis of man’s nature we 
are involved in an anthropology of freedom and anxiety. 
In the study of man’s actual and proper end we are in- 
volved in the problems of the philosophy of history. One 
dimension of man is thus the hierarchy of self-transcen- 
dence, the other is the relation of freedom to the meaning 
of the social process. 

Christian theology has been challenged, negated, and 
enriched by modern movements in philosophy and science. 
These movements have precipitated a felt need for a new 
statement of the Christian doctrine of human nature. Nie- 
buhr’s two volumes are part of a growing contemporary 
literature which attempts to restate the doctrine of man 
in modern but Christian terms. In the various traditions 
of rationalism, naturalism, idealism, and pragmatism 
which have flourished since the Renaissance, the Biblical 
doctrines have been put on the defensive and either largely 
discarded or ignored, or at least profoundly modified. An 
era of criticism of the ideas of the soul and of spirit has 
produced not only materialistic rejections of them, in 
which man is reduced to nature, not only idealistic im- 
personalizations of selfhood, but also dissolutions as in 
Freudianism. 

Many a Christian leader in the past few decades has 
drawn heavily for his ideas of man from Adam Smith, 
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Marx, Spencer, Freud, Jung, Dewey, Bergson, Kant, Hegel, 
James, and the like, rather than venture an authentic 
restatement of the Christian faith. Today it is becoming 
quite clear that the Christian faith cannot well survive 
as a parasitic growth on a merely secular tree of learning. 
The faith requires an autonomous theology and philosophy 
of religion. 

The Christian idea of man needs redefining because 
the rival views are so active and so powerful in the world. 
Capitalism has its doctrine of man; so do Fascism, Naz- 
ism, and Communism. Niebuhr’s first volume is an analy- 
sis of human nature in which he takes the offensive against 
modern cultural philosophies of man in defense of what 
he terms “Biblical” insights. It is his thesis that the Chris- 
tian faith assesses the spiritual stature of man more highly 
than alternative doctrines, both ancient and modern. At 
the same time Christian faith has a lower estimate of 
man’s virtue than rival doctrines. In both instances Nie- 
buhr takes pains to show that the Christian view is more 
unique, and hence is to be more sharply distinguished from 
other views, than is commonly assumed by modern Chris- 
tian thought. 

If Christian theology has assessed its view of man by 
too great accommodation to modern cultural estimates of 
human nature on the structural side, it is even more the 
ease that Christian dogmatics has been blind to the prob- 
lems of philosophy of history. History is an area almost 
completely ignored by systematic theologians. On the 
whole, it is amazing to note the scarcity of great names 
among Christian philosophers and theologians who have 
dealt with the interpretation of history in the period just 
prior to World War I. Writers of the stature of Ernst 
Troeltsch are lonely landmarks. But the last twenty-five 
years have seen a growing historical concern over the 
crisis of civilization. A significant list of writers, includ- 
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ing Tillich, Dodd, Bevan, Wendland, Horton, Lyman, 
Dawson, Flewelling, Case, Macmurray, Piper, Berdyaev, 
are wrestling with the tragedy of historical existence. 
Along with such thinkers it is the great achievement of 
Reinhold Niebuhr that he has so intimately and organi- 
cally understood the need for relating the problem of the 
nature of man to the destiny of history. Like Marx and 
Troeltsch his radical perceptions of social problems are 
fixed on historical and trans-historical ends. In volume 
two of The Nature and Destiny of Man he seeks to show 
that the Biblical-Christian faith has a more dynamic con- 
ception of history than classicism and a less optimistic 
view of historical dynamism than alternate modern views. 
Niebuhr is convinced of the bankruptcy of contemporary 
interpretations and propounds the new relevance of what 
he chooses to call “classical Christian interpretations.” 


In commenting on Niebuhr’s claims it may be said at 
the outset that his views are probably less orthodox and 
certainly less Biblical than he assumes them to be. He 
incorporates into the Christian faith many insights and 
employs categories which have their origin in Greek and 
modern philosophical thought. He overhauls in terms of 
historical and liberal criticism such ideas as original sin, 
the fall of man, original righteousness, and guilt. He intro- 
duces into the old wineskins of Christology novel assump- 
tions of fact and doctrine. Thus he makes essentially sym- 
bolical the reality of the Christ, the sinlessness of Jesus, and 
the resurrection. Indeed, the use of myth and symboli- 
zation with respect to Christian doctrine is so thorough- 
going that hardly any direct denotative meaning can be 
recognized. The historical Jesus is lost in the paradoxes 
of abstract ethical idealism, in transcendent perfec- 
tionism.’ 


*Vol. II, pp. 81-95. 
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In stressing the uniqueness of the Biblical view of man, 
Niebuhr attacks and seemingly rejects Greek and modern 
idealism. Yet, it is idealistic concepts and categories which 
carry the weight of his argument. Such ideas are: self, 
consciousness, transcendence, self-consciousness, self-tran- 
scendence, freedom, reason, will, universality, and person- 
ality. Without them he could neither analyze spirit nor 
“soul,” and with them he is dependent beyond measure on 
the stream of philosophical idealism. That he does not 
agree with some of the tendencies of idealism does not 
change the basic idealistic pattern of his theological cri- 
teria. Unfortunately, Niebuhr does not recognize or face 
squarely the presuppositions of the idealistic categories, 
but begs the metaphysical question by putting them at the 
disposal of so-called Biblical presuppositions. 

We have already noted that the two volumes handle 
each a distinctive dimension of the doctrine of man. This 
arrangement may account for some of the differences in 
emphasis and type of criticism in the two volumes. How- 
ever, it appears that the author has modified in the later 
volume some of the theory developed in the first. We may 
list some of these shifts in treatment. In the first volume 
the attitude toward reason is quite derogatory and essen- 
tially negative; in the second volume the attitude toward 
reason is more conciliatory and its constructive uses are 
positively appraised. In the first volume the view of human 
nature is primarily individualistic; in the second volume 
more stress is laid upon social solidarity and community 
in man’s make-up. In the first volume social groups are 
treated essentially as heightened forms of man’s pride 
and egotism; in the second volume the constructive and 
redemptive roles of social groups are recognized. In the 
first volume the discussion of transcendence seems to imply 
a dualistic metaphysical opposition between time and eter- 
nity; in the second volume eternity is explicitly defined as 
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not a separate order of metaphysical existence as over 
against time. All in all, it appears that the attempt to 
establish the uniqueness of the Christian view of man dis- 
torts the view which the discussion of historical destiny 
requires. The reason for this situation may be in part an 
over-emphasis on essential human nature in opposition to 
all supposed rivals to the Christian view. 

By focusing attention on the nature of freedom as self- 
transcendence the author tends to lose sight of personality 
as a whole throughout much of the argument. That Nie- 
buhr places the emphasis on will and anxiety is obvious. 
Not so obvious is his belated recognition of the two-fold 
character of man’s essential nature. He says: “To the 
essential nature of man belong, on the one hand, all his 
natural endowments, and determinations, his physical and 
social impulses, his sexual and racial differentiations, in 
short his character as a creature embedded in the natural 
order. On the other hand, his essential nature includes the 
freedom of his spirit, his transcendence over natural pro- 
cess and finally his self-transcendence.”* In trying to real- 
ize fully what these words imply one must note his insist- 
ence on the unity of body and mind and his rejection of all 
Greek, idealistic, and naturalistic dualisms. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that he assumes the “Bibli- 
cal” view to be a triadic unity of body, soul, and spirit. 
How he unifies the triad by the manipulations of self- 
transcendence and self-consciousness is admittedly para- 
doxical. 

One is impressed by Niebuhr’s inability to recognize 
love as the action of personality as a whole in all its self- 
conscious beauty and ethical and religious power. Self- 
transcendence for Niebuhr is almost habitually related to 
sin, not to love, and love is left as an abstract ultimate 
demand. Man is regarded as essentially a sinner; this 
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means that man in his will is rebellious against God. Man 
is a creature, and his refusal to admit his “creatureliness” 
and to acknowledge himself as merely a member of a total 
unity of life, i.e., his pretension, is the occasion and fact 
of his sin. Man’s essence is his freedom (a term left quite 
undefined and ambiguous). In his freedom man is self- 
contradictory. His essence is free self-determination. On 
the other hand, the law of man’s nature is love, a har- 
monious relation of life to life in obedience to the divine 
center and source of his life. This law of love is violated 
when he seeks to make himself the center and source of 
his own life. Thus sin is a spiritual act. Man’s sin is the 
wrong use of his freedom and its consequent destruction.’ 
One misses in this analysis of love and sin the recognition 
of the self-transcending power of the former. Love as a 
law of human nature is power as well as norm, and Nie- 
buhr does not provide for the natural power of love in 
the self. 


We shall note that the primary difficulty in Niebuhr’s 
conception of man resides in the fallacy of abstracting 
one type of self-transcendence and making it serve as 
essential human nature. This makes Niebuhr an individ- 
ualist. Man, he states, is an individuality. The basis of 
selfhood lies in the particularity of the body, but the free- 
dom of the spirit is the cause of the real individuality.’ 
Man is the only animal which can make itself its own ob- 
ject. This capacity for self-transcendence distinguishes 
spirit in man from soul. Self-knowledge is thus the basis 
of discrete individuality. The author seems to assume that 
self-knowledge is necessarily or inevitably egoistic, while 
love is regarded as problematical, a law which man cannot 
fulfill, and a relationship which is “frustrated by inscrut- 
able mysteries in the heart of each person and by opaque 
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‘walls of partition’ between man and man.”" Here is scant 
recognition, in fact none at all, that mutuality and com- 
munitarian solidarity may be normal forms of self-tran- 
scendence. Egoistic self-consciousness is often-times but 
an interruption of self-fulfilling and natural fellowship. 
If we assume that man’s will is essentially self-contra- 
dictory and ego-centric, it is impossible to unite such in- 
evitably sinful willing in love. Even God cannot get out 
of man what is not there. He must work with man’s power 
to love in self-conscious freedom. If we begin with the 
isolated will we shall end with the war of all against all. 
But if we begin, where empirically we do begin, in the 
reciprocity of group life, we shall be able to recognize that 
all self-transcendence takes place in a larger whole of 
nature and society, and that normal mature living is a 
process of moving from one level of communitarian soli- 
darity to a higher one. The sense of isolation in self- 
consciousness is a problem, but it is not the essential clue 
to the whole communitarian reality of personal existence. 
The communitarian character of personality is not simply 
an ideal; on one level or another it is the empirical fact. 


As there is a notable emphasis on freedom and self- 
transcendence in Niebuhr, so there is also a great emphasis 
on the consciousness of judgment. A view which regards 
self-transcendence as a journey into isolation and into 
anxiety naturally regards man as standing under the 
judgment of God. When men are isolated they tend to feel 
anxious and alienated, hence guilty and under judgment. 
Thus judgment is an experience of terror. Niebuhr be- 
holds human experience “at the edge of human conscious- 
ness” as aware of being a creature before the “wholly 
other,” as filled with a sense of moral obligation and of 
moral unworthiness before a judge, and as “longing for 
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forgiveness.” Forgiveness, he emphasizes, is longed for 
rather than assured.’ We know we are judged; we have 
no assurance of reconciliation. 


This conception of judgment does violence to both 
Christian presuppositions and to empirical group rela- 
tions, for example in the family. The context of love, 
mutuality, and forgiveness is prior both logically and 
psychologically to alienation and judgment. If family 
judgment (sense of ethical failure and personal rejection) 
is stronger than the bonds of spiritual solidarity, the 
family will suffer destruction. Realistic criticism (judg- 
ment) must be within the frame of reference of mutual 
appreciation and good will if the criticism is to be con- 
structively meaningful. So too, if God is Agape, the unique- 
ness of man must not be sought in his moments of creature- 
feeling primarily or of moral judgment primarily. These 
exist, to be sure, but they have a frame-of-reference in 
the Christian faith which is more ultimate than they, and 
which gives them constructive significance. If man has no 
assurance of the ultimacy of Agape as his religious ground 
and as the character of Him who judges him, and if he 
cannot find in social experience the analogue and basis 
which warrants this faith, then creature-feeling and judg- 
ment will be intolerable. Fortunately, a solidaristic con- 
ception of man comes closer to the empirical human situ- 
ation than the conception which Niebuhr emphasizes. 

Anxiety, we are told, “is the inevitable concomitant of 
the paradox of freedom and finiteness in which man is in- 
volved.”’ Anxiety is not sin, but it is sin’s precondition. 
Moreover, anxiety is the basis of all human creativity. 
Man is anxious because his life is limited and dependent 
and he knows it. He is also anxious because he does not 
know the limits of his possibilities. ‘No life, even the most 
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saintly, perfectly conforms to the injunction not to be anx- 
ious.”* To be anxious is a concomitant of freedom. It re- 
sides in the inclination of man, either to deny the con- 
tingent character of his existence (in the form of pride 
and self-love) or to escape from his freedem (in forms of 
sensuality). Since anxiety is a concomitant of freedom, 
sin is not necessary, but since anxiety lies at the root of 
all creativity and activity, sin is inevitable. These para- 
doxes, we must affirm, arise from a confusion of moral, 
psychological, and metaphysical categories. Niebuhr’s out- 
standing contribution in this connection is to wrestle with 
the dynamics of sin and not to let the problem rest in mere 
moralism where many theologians have left it. But he has 
not refined his categories and makes, for example, no clear 
distinction between sin and evil. Moreover, by assigning 
to guilt an essentially objective role as meaning historical 
consequences, he confuses the issues involving responsi- 
bility. Responsibility must relate to choices; historical 
consequences may be, and largely are, impersonal. What 
is impersonal must relate to choice as foreseeable conse- 
quence, if moral qualities are to be assigned to it. 


In view of the author’s general treatment of anxiety 
and sin, it is especially noteworthy that he makes an im- 
portant concession to self-transcendence as an instrument 
of good. He recognizes that there is only one self which 
sometimes acts and which sometimes contemplates its 
actions. ‘In contemplation the self has a clearer view of 
the total situation and becomes conscious, in some degree, 
of the confusion and dishonesty involved in its action.” 
This contemplation, we are belatedly told, carries with it 
a power not otherwise assigned to self-transcendence. 
“When the self in contemplation becomes contritely aware 
of its guilt in action it may transmute this realization into 
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a higher degree of honesty in subsequent actions.’ Thus, 
apparently, there are actions of freedom, unfortunately 
not included in the theory of essential man, which do not 
produce greater anxiety, and therefore sin, but which raise 
the self to a higher level of motivation and honesty. On 
the basis of this concession, it is theoretically possible at 
least, to erect a constructive, though modest, perfection- 
ism. That Niebuhr has not exploited this possibility in 
treating the destiny of man is one of the failures of the 
second volume. 

It is the destiny of man, according to Niebuhr, that 
he can be saved in principle, but never in fact. Love is 
the law of the self, but in practice love is always betrayed 
into self-love.” To be saved the self must be shattered at 
its center. This happens whenever it is confronted by the 
_ power and holiness of God and becomes genuinely con- 
scious of the real source and center of all life.” The shat- 
tering of the self is regarded as a perennial process and 
occurs in every spiritual experience in which the self meets 
the above conditions. The real question which is posed is 
“not whether we are able to achieve absolute perfection in 
history ... (but) whether in the development of the new 
life some contradiction between human self-will and the 
divine purpose remains.” The new life is always impli- 
cated in the corruptions of history which are in turn due 
to the anxieties attending upon man’s essential nature. 

The strength of this position lies in its critique of the 
easy conscience and the complacency of some forms of 
perfectionism. But its weakness resides in its inability to 
deal adequately with the relative perfection which is the 
fact of the Christian life. How there can be development 
in the spiritual life of the self; by what powers Christian 
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values are conserved in personality ; what redemptive forces 
can be released into history by committed human beings; 
and how the immanence of Agape in human nature and 
history is to be concretely conceived — all these issues are 
left unresolved. The practical assurance of the ultimacy 
and availability of the divine Agape, we should recognize, 
is not naive, and it is not to be dismissed as an extreme 
perfectionism which misjudges the historical situation. 
There is a Christian perfectionism which may be called a 
prophetic meliorism, which, while it does not presume to 
guarantee future willing, does not bog down in pessimistic 
imperfectionism. Niebuhr’s treatment of much historical 
perfectionism is well-founded criticism from an abstract 
ethical viewpoint, but it hardly does justice to the con- 
structive historical contributions of the perfectionist sects 
within the Christian fellowship and even within the secular 
order. There is a kind of Christian assurance which re- 
leases creative energy into the world and which in actual 
fellowship rises above the conflicts of individual or col- 
lective egoism. 

Prophecy as criticism and judgment plays the central 
and leading role in Niebuhr’s philosophy of history. For 
him the prophetic problem “is not that God should be 
revealed as strong enough to overcome the defiance of the 
evil against His will; but as having resources of mercy 
great enough to redeem as well as to judge all men.” But 
he finds redemption only beyond history, for the resources 
of meaning are located there. This means practically that 
in history “judgment” is the rule, not redemption. “Human 
history stands in contradiction to the divine will on any 
level of its moral and religious achievements in such a 
way that in any ‘final’ judgment the righteous are proved 
not to be righteous. The final enigma of history is there- 
fore not how the righteous will gain victory over the un- 
righteous, but how evil in every good and the unrighteous- 
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ness of the righteous is to be overcome.” In contrast to 
this view which is true only as a corrective to utopianism, 
stands the view that God calls men not ultimately to judge 
the world, but that the world through them may be saved. 
Prophecy which is Christian and mature becomes redemp- 
tive and emphasizes the effectiveness of Agape in human 
history. If His Will be never done on earth, we would not 
know or have faith that it is done in Heaven. 


THE THOUSAND VOICES 
By JENNY LIND PORTER 


Little one, 

Do not be afraid 

Of the darkness, 

The thick, black darkness, 
Hanging, 

A velvet curtain, 

Full of the scent of the oceans 
And the far-off lands. 

Reach out and touch it 

With your tiny fingers. 

If heaven lies about, 

Do bring it closer. 

All the world is there, 
Waiting, 

Patient, 

Full of hope and wonder 

As to what you will give it. 

It will not hurry you, 

Though longing for greatness; 
It has grown old 

With the doctrine of Tomorrows. 
Out of the darkness 

A light; 

Out of the light 

A peace; 

Out of the peace 

A Kingdom! 


There it is, 

All unspeaking 

In the darkness 

To be penetrated......... 


China, 

With rustling silks 

And pale blossoms 

Stained with blood 

Shed in the centuries, 

Padding in your life 

With sandalled feet, 

Smelling curiously of tea and rice, 
Silent with the wisdom 

Of the Orient. 

It watches out of those 
Seeming narrow eyes 

Which are broad in perception. 
They are kindly eyes, 

Saddened with the sorrows 
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Of the flitting years. 
It watches you: 
Can you not see it? 


India, 

Throbbing with feverish pulse, 
Remembering Mohammed 

And the hills that lie in the sunshine, 
Trudging to the shrines 

On paths worn smooth 

By the feet of the multitudes. 

It is waiting: 

Listen to the murmur 

Of the thousand voices! 


Tibet, 

Quiet among the snowy plateaus, 
Living as the placid, solemn lamas, 
Counting its years 

As they count their beads, 
Strong in beliefs 

That stand for the world. 

The snow waits for a foot-print, 
The birds wait for a new song, 
The lamas draw robes 

About their stooped frames 
And wish for some new fire 

At which to warm 

Their hearts! 

They wait also... 

Hear but the prayer 

That floats from the mountains! 


The Congo, 

Black in the gloom 

Of the forest shade, 

Black with the rivers 

That flow through its veins, 
Black with the faces, 

Stolid and mobile, 

Primitive and fearing 

The gods which forsake them. 
They have no light: 

Tremble at the voice 

From the Blank Land yonder! 


Russia, 

A measuring and marketing nation, 

A calculating thing, 

But with a people with warm red blood. 
Their hate is a fierce thing 

Within them 

And their love such a warm thing, 
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Yet they have been so persecuted 
That they cannot choose between. 
Russia lives 

In the Siberian steppes, 

In the streets of great cities, 

In thatched huts, 

In a glass of vodka, 

In the great whirling music 

Of its children. 

Its voice and its soul 

Retreat into an overcoat, 

And it cries out 

At the sight of the dying. 

They have seen too much of death, 
These people: 

March with the fife 

Of a mighty nation! 


Australia, 

Zealous and burning 
With the flame color 

Of the Christmas bush 
Of New South Wales 
As it bursts into bloom 
On the hillsides ... 
Looking, 

Peering 

Into the future: 

Gaze on the torch 

Of a heart flame yonder! 


England, 

Reticent of the Empires, 
Grows like a primrose 

By one of Wordsworth’s lakes, 
Flaunting its proud colors 

In the breeze, 

Beautiful, 

And with a strong heart 

That has learned how to speak 
With God; 

Bend o’er the flower 

That reaches upward! 


America, 

Child of the Flower, 
The Sandals, 

The Mountains, 

The Black Land, 
The Flame, 

The March, 

The Rosary, 
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Child of all the others— 

The little countries and the great ones, 
The dancing peasants, 

The cobblers, 

The violin makers, 

The Roman priests, 

The herd boy, 

Child of the Danube, 

And the Alps, 

Child of the warm and gay Riviera, 
Child of the waves that lap 
Against many shores, 


Listen to the voices that whisper within it: 


Hark, my little one, 
The thousand voices! 
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CURRENT THOUGHT 
The San Francisco Conference 


San Francisco.—May.—When the complete history of the Confer- 
ence of the United Nations here, is written, it will, in all probabili- 
ty show that a group of men and a few women, representing fifty 
nations and peoples of every part of the world, met here at the 
bewildering crossroads of the future, and wondered how best to 
approach the one immovable and steady goal of humanity since 
the planet was launched on its course in the vast universe. This 
goal is the happiness of man, secured at no expense to his fellow 
man. The earth and the fullness thereof, were given to humanity 
to enjoy, according to divine dispensation and law; there was, 
and still is, and for many milleniums to come, there will be, ample 
room on this globe for all to live in happiness, in the fullest pos- 
sible enjoyment of the fruit of their labors. And yet, during all 
the time past, and up to our own day, this objective has remained 
remote and unattainable, for reasons that science, religion, and 
philosophy have failed to single out, much less to eliminate. Thus 
war has been with us from the age of the caveman to the age 
of television, radar and stratosphere, the age of sulpha drugs, 
and penicillin. 


The latest effort of civilized humanity to find a way out of 
war, is being staged here in San Francisco, with the conflict in 
Europe just ended, at a cost far larger than the cost of all wars 
since the beginning of time. We have figured that cost at some- 
thing like $185,000,000,000, an astronomical figure at best that 
few but professional mathematicians can analyze, and break into 
more easily understandable everyday terms. 


The men and the few women that came to San Francisco from 
the fifty-odd victorious nations, are mostly statesmen, professional 
politicians, men versed in law, some of them economists, all with 
a more or less sound background of human psychology, all of 
them familiar with the various schools of philosophy, as applied 
to human history and life. Still neither philosophy, nor psychology, 
nor sociology, and last but not least, religion, have had a place 
in the San Francisco conclave. Once more in the course of human 
events, man is proving that he is essentially a political animal, 
bent upon the pursuit of political solutions to his troubles. 


One of the characteristic features of the opening of this Con- 
ference April 25, was the total absence of a religious accent to 
the ceremony. President Truman spoke in a manner that gave the 
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impression of an invocation; there was a minute of silent tribute 
to the memory of Franklin D. Roosevelt. As for the originator 
of the idea of a League of Nations and peoples, over a quarter of 
a century ago, there was not as much as a mention of his name. 
Woodrow Wilson was the one name the 46 United Nations entirely 
forgot on the opening day of the San Francisco Conference. 
Religion either as a universal idea, or in its denominational 
forms, was entirely absent from the great meeting. A minor 
omission for many; but a feature with a powerful portent. 


Looking at the Conference in retrospect, it is almost incompre- 
hensible that there were so few dramatic moments in it. The 
opening day lacked in both glamour and inspirational value. The 
one dramatic performance of the entire conclave was in that 
memorable plenary session of April 30, when the Soviet Republics 
of the Ukraine and White Russia were seated, to give the USSR 
three votes as against one for all other states, including the 
United States, and when at the same time, against the bitterest 
opposition of the Soviet Union, Argentina too was invited in. 
It was the one stormy session of the entire conference. Two 
worlds fought it out in the presence of the delegates of 44 nations, 
Vyacheslav Mihailovitch Molotov of the USSR representing the 
Revolution, while Edward R. Stettinius stood for the existing 
order. By a vote of 31 to 4, Molotov was defeated, to the sur- 
prise of the entire conference. Following which most of the work 
of the gathering was taken to committee rooms, with the press 
and the public rigidly excluded, and only snatches of their doings 
permitted to reach the outside world, in carefully prepared state- 
ments and newspaper releases. 


The city of San Francisco went out of its way to make every- 
body’s stay interesting and pleasant. The work of the confer- 
ence proceeded in a normal and efficient manner. But the general 
public saw very little of the delegates, and came into few con- 
tacts with them. The various problems connected with the future 
of the world’s security were discussed in executive sessions of 
committees. 


Now that it is all over, one may say with a feeling of satis- 
faction that from the strictly technical point of view a satisfactory 
Charter for World Security has been enacted in San Francisco. 
The General International Organization as originally conceived 
at the Dumbarton Oaks confabs, last October, was further imple- 
mented and completed; a General Assembly of 50 Members has 
come into being, to represent the free and victorious nations of 
the world, with others expected to join later on; a group of 11 
nations will constitute the Security Council, and will have far 
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more rights and a greater strength than the Assembly; of these 
11 nations, 6 will be elected by the Assembly, to serve limited 
terms, on a non-permanent basis; there will be 5 permanent mem- 
bers, that will be expected to control the Council; these will be 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, the United States, China and 
France. For all practical purposes, however, it will be the first 
three powers that will be the custodians of the security and the 
peace of the world in the future. As a matter of principle all 
members of the World Organization are sovereign and equal, be- 
fore the laws of morality and justice; from the realistic point of 
view there are only three powers than can either start a new 
war, or stop one in its beginnings. An International Court of 
Justice is to be formed; a Social and Economic Council will be 
expected to take care of the innumerable problems connected with 
the regeneration of the world. 


The San Francisco Conference was made of honest and sin- 
cere men and women—the latter only very slightly represented— 
who have done their best to create an organization that will 
prevent the wars of the future; never before in all history was 
this universal hunger for peace and international decency, so well 
and so genuinely represented. 


Such problems as the coordination of the World Security Or- 
ganization, with other existing regional agreements, or the thorny 
question of the trusteeships of the Security Council over various 
colonial areas, created a lot of discussion, and the same is true 
of the most perplexing item of the veto power, as exercised in 
the Security Council, where each of the Big Three or the Big 
Five, still has the right to stop any international move against 
itself, by the simple process of blocking such action by the single 
vote of any one of the Big Powers. Not a very satisfactory ar- 
rangement, and yet very difficult to reach, the realities in the 
present world situation being what they are. After all it is the 
Big Three who won the war for all of the free nations of the 
world. They are jealous of their position and their rights, and 
there is nothing one can do about it. 


Respect for the elementary principles of international justice; 
recognition of human rights as transcending all other rights, 
adoption of a universally recognized set of rules of international 
law; development of a new type of education; reassertion of the 
liberal principle as a guiding rule of future world policies, recog- 
nition of the place of the humanities in the post-war world. A 
better economic and social order in which all peoples should try 
to live in the future, these and other similar principles and pro- 
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posals have found their way into the body of the new world secur- 
ity organization. 


A word in conclusion: The San Francisco conference was the 
first of its kind in decades, where no great men made their 
appearance. At no time was there any leader on the platform 
who succeeded in arousing any enthusiasm among his listeners. 
No one’s rhetorical gifts carried away the Conference; no one 
succeeded in opening the vistas of the future; this by and large 
was the Conference of the Common Man. Let us hope it will 
prove more successful than its predecessors. 

A. Th. Polyzoides. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


They rise and pass away. 
Ah God! They pass away. 
Thou dost not pass away. 


How deeply these lines express the common tragedy of our 
troublous times! It seems as if all hearts must these days be 
bound in a common sorrow. The tragedy of leave taking is on 
every side. Some one has recently declared that the best evidence 
for the existence and reality of God is the present state of a 
world that has forgotten him. So today without a belief in im- 
mortality there is no open way to the solution of the world’s ills, 
no explanation or justification of existence. Without belief in im- 
mortality there is nothing but frustration and madness. They 
shall and do live anew. 

To The Personalist and its friends the news of the passing of 
Professor Buckham will come as an individual grief. He has 
from its first number been a consistent supporter, contributor, 
adviser and friend and for years on its list of editors. He had 
the sterling qualities of the Puritans from whom he sprang. His 
father was the honored President of the University of Vermont, 
his brother early deceased, had made a mark as a poet of nature, 
himself a minister, professor, theologian and philosopher had 
touched hundreds of young lives with blessing. His work as an 
author was important with many books to his credit, with per- 
haps the greatest one of all, left unfinished. Best of all was his 
quiet and unobtrusive influence upon his friends. Keen in his 
appreciation of nature, his affection for the open spaces, we can- 
not doubt his graduation into that larger life that he felt every- 
where calling him. A mutual friend has provided me with verses, 
authorship unknown, which seem most clearly to represent Dr. 
Buckman’s nature and mood. 


Name me no names of my disease 
With uninforming breath; 

I tell you I am none of these, 
But homesick unto death. 


Homesick for the hills that I had known, 
And brooks that I had crossed, 

Before I met this flesh and bone, 
And followed and was lost. 
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And when I lose my breath at last, 
Name me no names of ills, 

Say only, “Here is where he passed 
Seeking afar those hills.” 


Since writing the above we have been apprised of the effort to 
erect a Memorial Chapel in the name of Dr. Buckham at the 
Seminary he served so long. Those interested should write Presi- 
dent McGiffert, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California. 


A New Personalist Periodical 


One of the most striking developments in modern thought has 
been the acceptance of the title “Personalism” for the theistic 
movement previously but loosely described as Personal Idealism, 
Humanism, Personal Realism, Spiritual Realism and _ similar 
terms. As Personalism it is coming to be known through wide 
intellectual areas, and in some, as in France, has become a sig- 
nificant movement toward democracy. Just who first used the 
term in its present connotation is debatable. Among its first pro- 
ponents must be counted Walt Whitman, Bronson Alcott, Renou- 
vier, Mary Whiton Calkins, and Borden Parker Bowne. Henry 
Bergson was perhaps the greatest of contemporary personalists. 
Since the founding of The Personalist some twenty-six years ago, 
at least a half dozen other quarterlies or monthlies have been 
dedicated to the cause of personalistic philosophy, some by open 
profession, others by intent and under various titles. Among 
those in the first category might be named Hsprit of Paris, 
Luminar of Mexico City, Agonia of Buenos Aires, and now there 
comes to us from London, the second number of Transformation, 
a personalist periodical edited by Stefan Schimanski and Henry 
Treece. In the breadth of field covered it is more diversified 
than perhaps any of its sisters. It contains four articles on Per- 
sonalist Education, a brace of poems, three essays on Architec- 
ture, one of them by Lewis Mumford, a Play by Cyril Saunders, 
three articles on General Education, others on Art Criticism, 
Creative Writing, War and Writing and a group of critical essays 
on John Donne, Keats, Rilke and Balzac, two-hundred and twenty 
closely printed pages bound in boards and priced at 8 shillings 
six. Distinguished names among its contributors include Richard 
Church, Paul Bloomfield, Morwenna Donnelly, Lewis Mumford, 
Herbert Read, Eric Newton, Eugenia Schimanskaya, Kenneth 
Burke, Henry Miller and the Editors. At the “mast-head” are 
placed the words of Walt Whitman in Democratic Vistas: “And 
if we think of it, what does civilization rest upon—and what ob- 
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ject has it, with its religions, arts, schools, etc., but rich luxuriant, 
varied personalism” ? 

We welcome this new expression of personalism, not only for 
itself but for its place in a movement that is rapidly gaining 
world-wide significance. Communications should be addressed to 
the Editors, c/o Messrs. Lindsay Drummond, 6, Buckingham Street, 
London W. C. 2, England. 


Along the bookshelf 


Philosophy and Values 


PLATO AND MODERN EDUCATION. 
By Sir Richard Livingstone. The Rede 
Lecture, 1944. Cambridge: at the Uni- 
versity Press; New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1944. Pp. 36. $.75. 


It seems that Plato like the 
Bible must be reinterpreted in 
every age and the modernity and 
pertinence of the ideas which 
emerge are but a testimonial to 
the inexhaustible richness of 
those two works. The present 
small volume contains a single 
lecture and it seems to learn the 
answers Plato would give to the 
problems of our own day. It is 
amazing that he was aware of 
so many of the problems with 
which we must deal, but the 
similarity between the historic 
period in which he lived and our 
own does offer some explanation. 

The most important truth to 
be learned from Plato is that 
education is essentially a train- 
ing in values, and thus the most 
fatal ignorance both to states 
and to individuals is spiritual 
ignorance. Several influences 
have served to obscure the su- 
preme purpose of education: the 
accumulation of knowledge over 
the centuries, the need of earn- 
ing a living in the modern world, 
and the growth of applied sci- 
ence. The unavoidable necessity 
of mastery in these areas, how- 
ever, requires emphasis upon 
values and beliefs which give 
orientation through them. One 
need not be overwhelmed by 
them. In order to remedy the 
present weakness of education 
in spiritual ideals, the author 
makes three suggestions. First, 
there must be a comprehensive, 
fundamental philosophy of edu- 
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cation which describes what hu- 
man beings should be and tells 
how to make them so. Then, edu- 
cation should embody some study 
of religion or moral philosophy 
to determine what are the prob- 
lems of the good life and how 
they may be solved. And finally 
all teaching should pay as much 
attention to values as to facts. 
M. M. Thompson. 


THE MARITAIN VOLUME OF THE 
THOMIST. Sheed and Ward. Janu- 
ary, 1943. 


Published in honor of Jacques 
Maritain on the occasion of his 
sixtieth anniversary, Volume 
Five of the Thomist is an en- 
thusiastic and at times eulogist- 
ic tribute to a leading interpret- 
er and exponent of the philoso- 
phy of Aquinas and himself a 
creator of contemporary Schol- 
asticism. The Volume is a collec- 
tion of essays of varying appeal 
covering a broad range of sub- 
ject matter which give, for the 
most part, expression to a com- 
mon thesis of the successful re- 
crudescence of Scholasticism and 
a common polemic against ma- 
terialism, positivism, traditional 
idealism, and contemporary ir- 
rationalism. It is by no means 
a mere apologia for Thomism; 
its Thomist contributors are con- 
firmed in their faith and are at 
times militantly aggressive in 
their insistence that the salva- 
tion of the world depends on the 
acceptance of at least their basic 
principles. Usually these prin- 
ciples are given a clear and ex- 
plicit statement though at times 
they are lost to the reader in 
the scholastic rhetoric and dia- 
lectic. 
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In general the Aristotelian 
metaphysical categories are as- 
sumed though modified, of 
course, by both the medieval as- 
sociation with Christian theol- 
ogy and the necessity of account- 
ing for the obvious in modern 
science. In the area of ontology 
and of the problem posed by 
positivistic science, Maritain is 
given considerable credit for the 
alleged successes of Thomism. 
According to Y. R. Simon, the 
earlier Thomists fell prey to the 
divisions of philosophy set up 
by Kant and others and develop- 
ed therefrom an unsatisfactory 
eclecticism, whereas Maritain, 
by “disentangling the precious 
stuff (of St. Thomas) bit by bit 
and indefatigably,” rediscovered 
the genuine Thomistic concept 
of philosophy, a concept ruled by 
a distinction in orders of specu- 
lative abstraction: physics, 
mathematics, and metaphysics. 
EK. Chapman accuses scholastics 
themselves of failing, notwith- 
standing the insights of Mari- 
tain and confirmations by Gilson, 
to appreciate the true nature of 
the Thomistic existentialism 
which, based on St. Thomas’ pro- 
found and “unique, philosophi- 
cal perception of existence,” he 
insists stands in successful op- 
position to both empiricism and 
idealism as well as the existen- 
tialism of the contemporary ir- 
rationalists. 


Notwithstanding Chapman’s 


contention that the genuine phi-’ 


losophy is not “directly and im- 
mediately subordinated to the- 
ology,” supernaturalism is a 
dominant theme in several of the 
essays and nowhere does Thom- 
ism extricate itself from either 
natural or revealed theology. On 
the contrary, in the essays of R. 
EK. Brennan and J. C. Osbourn 
in particular there seems to be 
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a conscious effort to subordinate 
philosophy. Osbourn’s plea for 
a peace with “theological ingre- 
dients” definitely limits the prac- 
tical possibilities of philosophy 
and contends that “A truly good 
will depend upon the light of 
revelation and the guidance of 
Christian theology.” Brennan’s 
essay is a polemic against the 
culture philosophies formulated 
outside the Catholic tradition, 
which agree in their “refusal to 
see any prize or hope of fulfill- 
ment of desire beyond the pres- 
ent existence.” But the truly 
Christian philosophy of Aquin- 
as, which he opposes to these, is 
said to describe human culture 
as derived from the law of na- 
ture and of revelation. 

The scholastic concern for law 
and order in human relation- 
ships is evident in the essays of 
W. Gurian, Osbourn. F. E. Mc- 
Mahon, and G. B. Phelan, and 
in the inclusion of President 
Hutchin’s well documented dis- 
cussion of Burke’s oligarchy. 
Gurian describes Maritain as an 
enemy. prior to 1926, of the fal- 
lacy of automatic progress and 
of the doctrine of Rousseauistic 
Democratism. Thereafter the 
“primacy of the spiritual’ pre- 
dominantly characterizes his 
thought, which is an effort to 
found a true democracy on his 
Christian-inspired personalism 
which opposes social atomism 
and totalitarianism alike. 


The general plea for a theo- 
centric humanism which char- 
acterizes the Volume is given 
metaphysical support in William 
O’Meara’s interesting observa- 
tions suggesting a comparative 
study of Scholasticism and Dew- 
ey’s Instrumentalism. Thomism, 
insists O’Meara, escapes Dew- 
ey’s objections to classical ab- 
solutism, both monistie and plur- 
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alistic, since it declares against 
pluralism that God alone is the 
absolute existent and against 
monism that matter and the per- 
ceptual world are real and im- 
portant. 

G. Smith’s essay on epistem- 
ology is a defense against ideal- 
ism, but there is a conspicuous 
absence of any article directly 
and systematically attacking the 
methodology of positivism in 
general or logical empiricism in 
particular. Of special interest 
is the essay of non-Catholic Mor- 
timer Adler who, confessing a 
scholastic’s faith in reason and 
natural theology, contributes, by 
combining Aquinas’ arguments 
from cause and necessity, a 
closely reasoned but pedantic 
proof of God that will convince 
only those who beg their con- 
clusions and will offer little re- 
ligious satisfaction even to them. 

The Maritain Volume is a sig- 
nificant reminder of the vitality 
and broad interests of Scholasti- 
cism. In its fight against the 
progressive secularization of cul- 
ture the influence of that school 
will doubtless be felt far beyond 
the bounds of Catholicism itself. 

Sterling M. McMurrin. 


PERSONALISM AND THE PROBLEM 
OF EVIL: A Study in the Personalism 
of Bowne, Knudson and Brightman. By 
Floyd Hiatt Ross. Yale University 
Press, New Haven. Pp. xii, 51. $1.00. 


Here the author submits his 
treatment of, and conclusions 
about, three American thinkers 
who are confronted squarely 
with the ancient dilemma of a 
good God and physical evil pres- 
ent within the same universe. 
This problem is represented as 
particularly acute for personal- 
ists. Bowne insisted that, “all 
that happens, happens because 
it is part of the divine purpose” 
(9). Also that God is both al- 
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mighty and good and that, al- 
though the physical order may 
be imperfect when considered 
as an end in itself, yet “at the 
same time [it is] an instrument 
for the development of the race” 
(11). “Bowne’s solution .%. - is 
thus a purely practical one. It 
ends in a confusion of ignorance 
and a profession of faith” (12). 

Professor Knudson continues 
the Bowne tradition: ‘“‘The wiser 
and more scientific method is 
frankly to confess our ignorance 
and retain our faith” (16). Yet 
Professor Knudson makes an 
added gesture at a solution by 
distinguishing “between cosmic 
ethics and human ethics” (16). 
Concerning such a distinction, 
however, the author charges that 
“Knudson takes his stand on the 
ethical approach [the cosmic val- 
idity of the ethical standpoint] 
and then proceeds to pull the 
foundation out from under him- 
self [by classifying ethics into 
cosmic and human]”’ (17). 

The “solution” of the problem 
of physical evil proposed by 
Bowne and Knudson are “highly 
unsatisfactory” (13) to E. S. 
Brightman. Professor Bright- 
man still holds “that all activity 
in so-called physical nature must 
be traced directly to God” (21). 
Instead of viewing God under 
the characteristics of goodness 
and power, “there is in God’s 
very nature something which 
makes the effort and pain of life 
necessary.” (21). This, Profes- 
sor Brightman, calls the Given. 
With respect to God the Given is 
internal, eternal, complex, tem- 
poral, and irrational. Also, at 
one time Professor Brightman 
is made to say that the Given 
“stands for the passive elements 
in God’s experience” (24) and 
at another time that “the Divine 
Personality consists of the Given 
and of Creative Will which acts 
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under conditions set by the Giv- 
en” (22). Seeking to clear him- 
self of the charge of dualism, 
“Brightman substitutes a dual- 
ism of process within the divine 
person for all forms of meta- 
physical or qualitative dualism” 
(23); 
After discussing briefly criti- 
cisms pointed at the “solution” 
of Brightman that it is “no solu- 
tion” (33), that it ‘‘weakens 
faith” (35), that it “denies mor- 
al perfection” (36), that it is 
“inadequate religiously’’ (37) 
that it thwarts the divine pur- 
pose” (36), that it puts “the 
Devil in God” (38), the author 
holds that a dualism of process 
within God is nontheless a dual- 
ism (43). Finally the author 
concludes the monograph with 
a duel between Professor Bright- 
man and Professor D. C. Macin- 
tosh over “idealistic personal- 
ism, or monism, and the realistic 
view of creation, or pluralism. 
And because neither proponent 
accedes to the other, the solution 
issues with the traditional im- 
passe. 

Failure of a final solution 
should not discount the value of 
the undertaking any more than 
ignorance concerning deeper 
meanings of life should rob man 
of his desire to live. Set within 
fixed limits, as this study is, it 
is valuable as affording man’s 
mind an opportunity to wrestle 
with the ways of God with man. 

Paul R. Helsel. 
SOBRE LA HISTORIA DE LA FILO- 

SOFIA. By Francisco Romero. Uni- 

versidad Nacional de Tucuman, Facult- 


ad de Filosofia y Letras, (Argentina), 
1943. Pp. 99. $2.50 m/arg. 


The School of Philosophy and 
Letters of the National Univers- 
ity of Tucuman, Argentina, has 
been issuing for some time a 
series of monographs in philoso- 
phy, history, education, and 
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literature. The present work is 
one of these monographs and 
might be entitled “Notes on the 
history of philosophy.” The his- 
tory of philosophy is not just 
an easy and comfortable exercise 
of compilation, but the result of 
a huge, collective effort. Even 
when it does not pretend to be 
more than a temporal succession 
of ideas as expressed by the 
philosophers, nevertheless even 
so limited a point of view de- 
mands an evaluation, a discrim- 
inating judgment as to who may 
pass the threshold of written 
history and who must remain 
without, who are of first rank 
importance, second, third, etc. 
It is so easy to accept as natu- 
ral, or at least as self-evident, 
categories of names and works 
which are in reality the result 
of prolonged critical examina- 
tion. The author traces the be- 
ginnings of the history of phi- 
losophy in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and comments critically 
upon some of the most notable 
works as presenting types of the 
problems encountered in the de- 
velopment of the field. It is still 
an open problem to what extent 
the selections found in the his- 
tories of philosophy depend up- 
on the work of notable individu- 
als, previously developed ideas, 
and general conceptions of the 
world functioning as orienting 
and directing theses in given 
epochs of the history. 

Several shorter essays deal 
with critical and historical notes 
on famous early histories of phi- 
losophy, methodology, as dis- 
tinguished from logic being 
broader in its implications and 
based upon a conception of the 
world, and a comparative study 
of Faust, Francisco Sanchez, and 
Descartes which finds in all three 
a similar rejection of tradition- 
al knowledge and a seeking of 
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new forms of security. It is only 
the last, however, who has the 
secret of the future. 


The monograph is clear, schol- 
arly, and concise. It might well 
be read by anyone contemplat- 
ing the writing of a history of 
philosophy or by anyone who 
takes a given work in that field 
as definitive. In fact its basic 
views are pertinent to any work 
in history. 

MMT. 


Science Makes the Rounds 


SCIENCE IN PROGRESS. Volume IV. 
Edited by George A. Baitsell. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
Pp. xvi, 331. $3.00. 


If one is to keep strictly up 
to date on what is happening in 
the field of science, he cannot 
afford to overlook the biennially 
appearing volumes of Science in 
Progress edited by George Bait- 
sell, gathered from the national 
lectureships of the society of 
Sigma Chi. Some of the lectures 
such as “Psychological Aspects 
of Military Aviation,” “The 
Physical Structure and Biologi- 
cal Action of Nerve Cells,” and 
“Blood and Blood Derivations,” 
have because of the war, only 
now been released for publica- 
tion. Other chapters deal with 
the relation of Energy and Vi- 
sion, the Mathematical Nature 
of Physical Theories, Streams of 
Atoms, Vacuum Chemistry and 
the Present Status of Vitamin B 
Complex. 

There is an abundant array of 
illustrations, more than a hun- 
dred in all, and one marvels as to 
how the Yale University Press 
is in these days able to produce 
so beautiful a format and print- 
ing. The discussions are very 
close to common and widespread 
interest and will appeal to every 
one who would keep himself in- 
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formed. While much of these 
lectures must await the under- 
standing of the more or less ex- 
pert there are others that are 
easily grasped. As for instance, 
the chapter on “Psychological 
Aspects of Military Aviation,” 
many parents will appreciate the 
detailed account of the basic 
training of the aviator and the 
extensive pains to which the gov- 
ernment has gone to reach the 
highest possible degree of safe- 
ty. All the papers are written 
by leaders in their respective 
fields. 
RAT, 

A SCIENTIFIC THEORY OF CUL- 


TURE anpb OrTuerR Essays. By Bronis- 
law Malinowski. The University of 


North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. Pp. ix, 228. $3.00. 
The publisher’s “blurb” in- 


forms us that Malinowski’s A 
Scientific Theory of Culture “is 
an examination of the funda- 
mentals of anthropology for the 
purpose of constructing a gener- 
al system to explain facts of cul- 
ture,” but in the end the result is 
only description, largely imagin- 
ary, and an appeal to the fallacy 
of the abstract rather than to 
known and ascertainable scien- 
tific facts. 
The author writes: 

The typical historian and 
many anthropologists spend 
most of their theoretical en- 
ergy and epistemological 
leisure hours in refuting the 
concept of scientific law in 
cultural process, in erecting 
watertight compartments 
for humanism as against 
science, and in claiming that 
the historian or anthropolo- 
gist can conjure up the past 
by some specific insight, 
some intuition or revelation, 
in short, that he can rely on 
the grace of God instead of 
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on a methodical system of 

conscientious work. (8) 
Thus he writes off all other opin- 
ions than his own, but we find 
him making appeal to his own 
as the superior imagination. 


Let us, for a moment, 
face the imaginary situa- 
tion of the birth of culture. 
I maintain that from our 
knowledge of modern stimu- 
lus-response psychology, of 
animal training, of infant 
psychology, as well as eth- 
nographic evidence, we can 
reconstruct not the exact 
moment and form in which 
culture was born, but cer- 
tainly the conditions neces- 
sary and sufficient for the 
transformation of animal 
into cultural behavior. We 
know that not only apes, 
such as have been used in 
the studies of Yerkes, Kohl- 
er, and Zuckermann, but 
also all performing animals, 
from elephants to fleas, and 
certainly the rats, guinea 
pigs and dogs used by Pav- 
lov, Bechterev, and Hull, 
can develop very complex 
habits. The elasticity and 
range of their learning is 
limited, but it goes very far 
towards the demonstration 
that animals can make in- 
ventions, be taught to use 
devices, to handle complex 
apparatus, to appreciate val- 
ue tokens, and thus satisfy 
their primary needs by what 
is, in fact, a fairly complex 
cultural apparatus... 

The prehuman ancestors 
of our species were obvious- 
ly able to discover certain 
devices to achieve individu- 
al habits and to use in such 
an achievement certain in- 
strumentalities ... The de- 
tailed description by Kohler 
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of how his chimpanzees in 
captivity were able to ob- 
tain food, companionship, 
and other desirable ends by 
a clearly instrumental ap- 
preciation indicates that, 
under conditions of nature, 
higher apes or pre-cultural 
human ancestors would also 
be able to select objects, de- 
vise techniques, and thus 
enter upon instrumental and 
yet pre-cultural action... 

We can thus imagine that 
tools, weapons, shelters, and 
effective methods of court- 
ship could be discovered, in- 
vented, and transformed in- 
to individual habits. (133- 
135) 


First we have here the state- 
ment that a study of modern re- 
sponse psychology, animal train- 
ing and ethnographic evidence 
can reconstruct the past. Thus 
we have the appeal to the superi- 
ority not only of anthropological 
imagination but to the peculiar 
insight afforded by the author’s 
“functional” theory which puts 
other anthropologists in the dis- 
card. Second, we have the as- 
sumption that, since performing 
animals from elephants to fleas 
can be taught complex habits by 
their human care-takers, that 
doubtless they could have ac- 
quired these of themselves. This 
is of course pure assumption, ap- 
peal to the fallacy of the ab- 
stract, and without a shred of 
scientific evidence. Scientific evi- 
dence is not had by constructing 
an imaginary past but by actual 
instances. 

The work cannot be described 
as an effort after scientific facts 
but rather to offer a philosoph- 
ical or theoretical explanation of 
nature as imaginary in character 
as Herbert Spencer’s thoroughly 
discredited “First Principles.” 
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Such an attempt is an anchron- 
ism in these times when serious 
science is ridding itself in most 
fields of sheer appeals to the 
imagination. The thoroughly 
mechanistic character of Malin- 
owski’s effort is shown in his 
definition of human nature: 

We can define the term 
“human nature” by the fact 
that all men have to eat, 
they have to breathe, to 
sleep, to procreate, and to 
eliminate waste matter from 
their organisms wherever 
they live and whatever type 
of civilization they practice. 
(75) 

These animal functionings are 
throughout assumed to be the 
source of all human characterist- 
ics. The values which make men 
human and distinguish them 
from the animals never rise 
above the horizon. Religion 
though mentioned is only a part 
of biological functioning on the 
same plane as food, shelter, and 
segregation. The main motives 
that give the drive to human de- 
sires such as love, loyalty, sense 
of justice, honor, integrity, self- 
respect, aspiration after saintli- 
ness of conduct, the feeling for 
the Divine find no place nor men- 
tion. In fact in the considera- 
tion of human nature all facts 
seem to be mentioned except 
those that most distinctively de- 
termine man’s human culture 
nor in spite of the author’s great 
reputation is it, accurately speak- 
ing, scientific. Let the anthro- 
pologists, and humanists he de- 
nounces take heart. 

Ro TVE, 


SCIENCE AND THE IDEA OF GOD. 
By Ernest Hocking. The University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., Pp. x, 124. $1.50. 


If the University of North 
Carolina had planned to offer an 
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antidote for the antiquated pseu- 
do-science of Malinowski’s book 
they could scarcely have done 
better than by the publication of 
Hocking’s John Calvin McNair 
Lectures on Science and the Idea 
of God. 

A keynote of the theme is laid 
down by the author’s statement 
in the preface of a sort of nega- 
tive pragmatism. While it is not 
correct to assume that whatever 
works is true the negative con- 
verse is reliable: ““Whatever does 
not work is not true.” Thus he 
proposes a sort of negative dia- 
lectic by which to judge the ap- 
propriateness of the theistic as- 
sumption. While he is openly 
theistic he treats the subject 
with the utmost candor and 
friendliness toward those with 
whom he disagrees. He makes 
much of the cordial relations at 
present between advanced sci- 
ence and the facts of religion. 
Positivism made itself heir to 
the older and anti-religious bias 
of Continental Europe which has 
been the source of misunder- 
standings between religion and 
science. But now 


. . . science has not as 
yet accepted this voice as 
its own. It perceives, I sus- 
pect, that in both these de- 
nials positivism was out of 
date at its birth. Positivism 
itself has begun to wake up 
to the old truth that men 
must live by their values, 
and to draw the logical con- 
clusion that if (as it has 
been saying) value-judg- 
ments are meaningless, then 
human life is meaningless. 
(6) 

No longer does an enlightened 
science hold itself to be a com- 
plete guide to human living. At 
the same time the author pays 
his respect to a type of religion 
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so anxious to be “scientific” that 
it bears “the moral mark of il- 
legitimate surrender,” and shows 
gratification “when the anchor 
of its drifting boat catches in a 
submerged tree.” 

He suggests the reverse dia- 
lectical experiment foreshadow- 
ed in the preface expressed in 
the phrase: “try to get along 
without God and see what hap- 
pens.” This has never before 
been tried in the wholesale and 
universal way of the present age. 
Doubtless Dr. Hocking would 
agree with some recent writer 
who declared that “the best evi- 
dence for the existence of God 
is the present state of the world 
that has rejected him.” 

He then proceeds to the con- 
sideration of the various devices 
of the present time to vacate the 
belief in and the necessity for 
God, first of which is that of 
Psychology in relation to the 
“cure of souls.”” While the prog- 
ress of physics depends on the 
verification of observations and 
measurements by others, the psy- 
chologist can deal only with ex- 
periences which in the last an- 
alysis depend solely upon an un- 
verifiable inner interpretation of 
his own. (28) The sources of 
psychoses have always been a 
moral content, and cannot be 
cured by the cold application of 
professionalism. Hence the suc- 
cessful practitioner if his cure is 
to be complete must possess those 
moral and religious qualities of 
sympathetic love and sincerity 
which renders him a safe “fa- 
ther-confessor” in a field where 
nothing less will do. Frequently 
the greatest need will be to 
phycho-analyse himself. 


The valid confessor must 
stand in loco Dei, where 
Deus means all morality as 
well as all science. The rank- 
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ling center of mental dis- 
ease is that one strives to 
cloak from himself what he 
cannot conceal from the uni- 
verse: it is that pocket 
which must be lanced before 
integration can take place, 
and it requires an eye and 
hand more unsparing than 
that of condoning causality 
to do it... in the end the 
moral issue has to be met, 
and no scheme which evades 
it can produce a cure or 
elicit a genuine confession. 
(43-44) 


The next effort at vacating the 
idea of God is studied in modern 
sociology and humanism. 

The death of God leaves 
Society in the place of the 
Absolute; and like many an- 
other potentate who falls 
short of omniscience as well 
as omnipotence, we realize 
that his pretensions are tol- 
erable only when he is hum- 
ble and recognizes a law 
above him. Once his will 
becomes the definition of 
good and right, once the 
corporate selfishness of the 
state becomes the rule of 
virtue for the citizens, the 
moral individual knows that 
he is shut out from the free 
sky of his own convictions, 
and that a principle of evil 
has entered history in the 
guise of Deity. Just in the 
moment in which Society is 
made an object of worship, 
just by that act man is 
warned that Society is some- 
thing he cannot worship. 
(69) 

Freud, he holds, should be ac- 
cepted as the patron saint of 
Humanism, because his judg- 
ment is that the most insistent 
wishes of man should upon ma- 
turity cease to exist. “Extirpate 
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your ‘most insistent wishes’ ” 
would mean the loss of all the 
poetry, all the art, all the un- 
born beauty of the future race. 


In substituting Society 
for God, Humanism plumes 
itself on being realistic. 
Here is something that 
comes within the scope of 
verifiable truth, almost of 
science. In this, it is like 
many another self-styled 
realism, profoundly unreal- 
istic. It falls directly into 
its opposite, as a dialectical 
experience ought to do. 

For how can it be consid- 
ered realistic to omit a good 
half of the factual world 
with which men are deal- 
ing? (79) 

The humanistic demand to for- 
get the cosmic margin is too 
much like the cure-all of the der- 
vish. 

Forget the cosmic margin! 
There was a dervish who 
sold a cure for every dis- 
ease; if his remedy failed 
your money would be re- 
turned. No one ever comes 
to claim his money back. All 
you had to do was to shake 
a pan of desert-sand for 
half an hour and during 
that time never once think 
of the word “hippopotam- 
us.” Forgetting by main will 
is a desperate performance. 
To forget what we do not 
know would be the death of 
scientific advance. It would 
be equally the death of hu- 
man peace. (80) 

Of great importance is the 
final chapter of the book on “As- 
tronomy, Physics and World- 
meaning,” for here the author 
discloses the beginnings of new 
and fertile understandings be- 
tween science and religion. This 
new rapprochement is given un- 
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der the sub-title, “The Original 
God-banishers Revisited,’’ for 
physics has now by its own con- 
fession become an abstract sci- 
ence, describing the uniformities 
of Nature’s activities but incap- 
able of causal explanation. The 
greatest part of our world, the 
qualitative is furnished by the 
interpreting mind of man him- 
self, or as Eddington has set 
forth: the real remains even 
more emphatically the mental. 
(95) 


Furthermore, the changes in 
the universe are unidirectional 
in not being reversible, which 
negates the whole theory of 
rhythm or recurring cycles. Out 
of this fact springs the reason- 
ableness of the concept of direc- 
tion in history and a unique man 
and earth. 


It belongs to one of the 
conceptions of space dealt 
with in non-Euclidean ge- 
ometry that a “straight” 
line indefinitely prolonged 
will rejoin itself at an as- 
sumed origin, constituting 
a vast circle. Let this be a 
symbol of the fortunes of 
the determined out-bound 
interest of physical astron- 
omy, so trained away from 
all self-consciousness that 
the physicist habitually 
omits from his world-pic- 
ture his own existence as a 
being of emotion and pur- 
pose. Just the sharpest 
physical analysis of today, 
just the utmost reach of 
penetration of the physical 
object, has brought the sci- 
entific thinker around to 
himself, first as an experi- 
encer of sense-data, and 
then as a persistent duty- 
bound interpreter of these 
data, to set up a thought- 
world which shall be a pub- 
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lic, a social world, a world 
for Other Mind. Without 
this element of duty, sense- 
experience would never be- 
come “‘science.”” Here, then, 
science—consciously or not 
—responds to a cosmic de- 
mand. There is, as the 
breath of life for science 
itself, an ever-acting law of 
normal thinking, a non- 
interfering activity, in the 
requirement for a truth 
which shall be “objective” 
truth. And here again, the 
experiment of getting on 
without God has led to a 
new perception of his pres- 
ence. (114-115) 

This small book is replete with 
interest and importance, while 
the author shows throughout a 
familiarity with the field of sci- 
ence which should make this ef- 
fort of greatest profit to scien- 
tists, philosophers, and religion- 
ists. 

Raa 


METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES. By Felix Kaufmann. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York. Pp. 
viii, 272. $3.50. 


It is generally recognized, I 
believe, that the social sciences 
are in need of a clearer analysis 
respecting their logical and 
metaphysical background. Too 
frequently the “higher” sciences 
have tended to lean too heavily 
upon the latest fads in the more 
“fundamental” sciences, such as 
physics, biology and psychology, 
forgetting that unless a subject- 
matter is unique it is not a spe- 
cial subject-matter at all. But if 
a science does embody a unique 
subject-matter then it is obvious 
that is must avoid the tempta- 
tions of merely borrowing its 
concepts and its methodology 
from one of the simpler or 
more “fundamental” disciplines. 
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This, at least, is the teaching of 
the now widely accepted prin- 
ciple of “emergence.” In Method- 
ology of the Social Sciences, Pro- 
fessor Felix Kaufmann of the 
New School for Social Research 
in New York City attempts a 
fresh examination of the under- 
lying problems of sociology, and 
attempts to escape from the dog- 
matisms of such movements as 
that of “physicalism” of the Car- 
nap group and the excesses of 
behaviorism. Seeking to give 
recognition to the claims of cer- 
tain views beyond the fads of 
the moment, he includes in his 
discussion those of vitalism, in- 
trospectionism and historicism 
(of the Heidelberg School), and, 
from the other side, the attempt 
at quantification of social science 
and the sociology of knowledge 
(Marx, Mannheim). A _ judici- 
ous middle of the road course is 
attempted. The positivist and 
Humean tendencies of the au- 
thor, however, are revealed in 
his rejection of the metaphysical 
claims of value judgments. “Val- 
ue judgments,’’ he contends, 
“are analytic propositions.” In 
simple language this means that 
value judgments are prejudices, 
personal, social, racial or human. 
As such they are facts, but as 
truth-claims they are merely 
definitions, i.e. assumptions. 
“Failure to realize that 
value judgments are analyt- 
ic propositions suggests that 
there is a specific realm of 
values, which is the object 
of value judgments, as the 
real world is of factual 
statements. Our objection 
to this view is not that it 
differentiates between value 
judgments and statements 
of fact but that it claims for 
value a peculiar ontological 
status.” (137-8) “There is 
no doubt,” he elsewhere ob- 
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serves, however, “that the 
study of human purposes, 
of the interrelations of ends, 
of their connection with ap- 
propriate means, generally 
speaking, of the whole 
means-end dynamics, as- 
sumes a central position in 
the social sciences.” (207) 
Perhaps this general stand- 
point of positivism has value for 
social science as a detached dis- 
cipline, by freeing the spirit of 
observation from that of reform- 
ing adventure, but does it not 
clip the nerve of that eager hu- 
manitarianism whose central 
drive is the conviction that dif- 
ferences do matter? 
Wilbur Long. 


Physics and Electronics 
PHYSICS OF THE 20Ta CENTURY. 


By Pascual Jordan. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York. Pp. xii, 185. $4.00. 


For the layman perplexed by 
the paradoxes of modern scien- 
tific theory, Jordan’s Physics of 
the Twentieth Century is just 
about an indispensible. First, 
because it is the authoritative 
pronouncement of one of our 
leading physicists who has con- 
tributed much to the bringing 
about of the present revolution 
in scientific theory, and second, 
because his aim has been to make 
things clear to the man of aver- 
age intelligence who has too fre- 
quently been put off with the 
dictum: “you wouldn’t under- 
stand.” 

The first two chapters deal 
with the theories of classical me- 
chanics and their displacement 
by modern electrodynamics. 
There is no effort to “save the 
face” of contemporary material- 
ism, nor to hide from considera- 
tion the revolutionary character 
of the new theories. Materialism 
as a basic concept is recognized 
as antiquated, and no longer use- 
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ful except for the cruder descrip- 
tions of a macro-physical world. 
“ ... the character of nature is 
not expressed at all in the basic 
theses of the mechanical explan- 
ation of nature, and the usual 
evaluation of these basic theses 
in metaphysical conclusions in 
the sense of the materialistic 
anti-religious philosophy is im- 
possible.” (157) 

Bavink is commended for de- 
veloping the concept that, “in 
opposition to earlier, material- 
istic science, modern develop- 
ment of science is pressing to- 
ward a re-erection of the relig- 
ious world picture.” (155) “... 
at the moment it is only impor- 
tant for us to determine in the 
negative sense that the machine- 
theory of organisms (including 
their further results; e.g., in the 
sense of a denial of the freedom 
of the will) can hardly exist in 
view of the new physics.” (152) 

Recalling the somewhat pat- 
ronizing condescension of an il- 
lustrious and respected colleague, 
who in reviewing a recent book 
of the reviewer, declared him in 
ignorance for assuming that the 
new theories of physics outmod- 
ed the old materialism and pre- 
pared the way for a more philo- 
sophical and spiritual interpre- 
tation of the universe, we note 
with pleasure the position which 
physicists everywhere are com- 
ing more and more to take: 


It only becomes clear in 
the history of quantum the- 
ory that not only individual 
great discoveries are decis- 
ive for the development of 
our knowledge but that un- 
der certain circumstances 
the change of our spiritual 
attitude toward problems 
can be much more impor- 
tant. Physical thought de- 
velops not only from com- 
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bining the compilations of 
results of individual obser- 
vations and their logically- 
exact treatment; but rather 
the attainment of decisive 
new intelligence depends es- 
sentially on spiritual hy- 
potheses and on the attitude 
our intuition assumes to- 
ward these things. Bohr’s 
historical contribution lies 
not only in the individual, 
pioneer discoveries through 
which he enriched quantum 
theory but also in the pene- 
trating force his spirit ex- 
erted for the creation of a 
new spiritual “atmosphere” 
—wherein the problems 
were first gradually eluci- 
dated as the essential be- 
come distinguishable from 
the unessential and effective 
control of the solution be- 
came possible. (113) 


The relation to philosophical 
theory is further expressed in 
the sentence: “For us it is only 
important to understand the 
philosophical nuclei of these new 
ideas. We again owe special 
thanks to Bohr and Heisenberg 
for the philosophical-epistemo- 
logical explanation of the mean- 
ing and significance of the new 
theories.” (119) 

Thus we have in contemporary 
physics the recognition of the 
fact that philosophy does have a 
place and a connection with 
knowledge which has particular 
pertinence for those who believe 
in the basic reality of the per- 
son, in the field of knowledge. 


But change of ideas comes par- 
ticularly hard for those whose 
only God is matter. “The liqui- 
dation of materialism,” as our 
author expresses it (144) will 
continue for a long time to be 
disputed” by those who “do not 
see it.’ 
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One good result from reading 
the book is to call attention to 
the rapid progress in scientific 
demonstration which almost 
overnight relegates contempor- 
ary, or at least lately held theo- 
ries, to the background. But more 
and more place is given with the 
changes that come to the human 
interpreter and the world he 
builds out of his interpretations 
of experience. 


A word of caution must be in- 
jected before we close. The aver- 
age reader may be repelled by 
the verbal confusions of the first 
chapter which seems to be clum- 
sily translated. One encounters 
sentences like this: “ ... we 
uncover the ideal cases, which 
can be subjected to more precise, 
considered treatment. These re- 
sults in turn establish criteria 
for the evaluation of the real 
events, in each case different 
from the ideal to a greater or 
lesser extent.” (5) “Actually, 
however, the Rayleigh-Jeans law 
is not absolutely valid;”’ (88) 
and “These conclusions contra- 
dict our experience and the physi- 
cal theories which lead to the 
Rayleigh-Jeans law must neces- 
sarily be in error. This is of 
serious import for physical the- 
ory because no special hypotheses 
had been required for this law, 
now proven to be false.” (89) 
As living in an editorial glass 
house it seems dangerous to sug- 
gest that the proof-reading has 
been consistently careless 
throughout, but perhaps this 
should be excused in these short- 
handed days. R. T. F. 


YOUR SERVANT THE MOLECULE. 
By Walter S. Landis. The Macmillan 
et dea New York. Pp. vii, 238. 
vy he 


The final work of the late 
Walter S. Landis is presented in 
his Your Servant the Molecule 
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in which he unravels for the man 
of the street the marvels of mod- 
ern chemistry with relation to 
contemporary synthetic inven- 
tions. The work is highly in- 
formative and will be sought 
after by those not drilled in the 
complicated facts of chemistry 
and who yet have a modicum of 
curiosity concerning the diverse 
new materials in commercial use 
on every side. What happens 
when new dyes, new plastics and 
new fabrics, come to light to dis- 
place both in quality and in 
cheapness the old. This book 
will answer those questions along 
with an account of the historical 
discoveries by which they have 
been achieved. The whole ac- 
count is rendered so simply that 
the average man can understand 
and profit by it. 


Here we stand to learn how 
chemistry is at the present re- 
lated to food, shelter, clothing, 
paper, soap and detergents, pe- 
troleum, rubber, natural and 
synthetic, resins and plastics, ex- 
plosives, pigments and dyes, 
drugs, pharmaceuticals, and vita- 
mins, cosmetics, toiletries, and 
perfumes. One cannot read with- 
out feeling that the author’s 
claim that chemistry is the most 
important of all the sciences for 
human existence, is altogether 
true. Not only does the work 
possess informative value pre- 
sented in an exceptionally lucid 
way, but the reader will find him- 
self returning to it again and 
again for specific information. 

Rae. 


ELECTRONICS TODAY AND TO- 
MORROW. By John Mills. D. Van 
Nostrand, Inc., New York. Pp. 178. 
$2.25. 


John Mills, author of Within 
the Atom, and other important 
scientific works, essays in Elec- 
tronics Today and Tomorrow to 
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make it possible for you to satis- 
fy your friends on the 5:19 
Squeedunk Trolley as to your 
knowledge of Cathode Rays and 
the like. Here you will find 
disclosed the mysteries of vacu- 
um tubes, radio, television and 
the numerous new inventions 
which have seemed simple to us 
through ignorant usage. The in- 
quiring mind will persist how- 
ever in peering behind the radio 
button and dial with a natural 
curiosity concerning “how the 
thing works.” And it is at just 
this point that the author pro- 
vides the explanation in under- 
standable language. The discov- 
ery by de Forest of control of 
the vacuum tube is known to 
have led the way to a series of 
applications that promises to 
change the face of modern civil- 
ization even as soon as the com- 
ing of peace makes possible their 
disclosure to the world. While 
Mills cannot “tell all’ because of 
present conditions it will be well 
for the common citizen to pre- 
pare for that future by acquaint- 
ance with the general terrain of 
the new scientific age. 
Tek: 


“Liberty under Law” 
THE QUEST FOR MORAL LAW. By 


Louise Saxe Eby. Clumbia University 
Press, New York. Pp. viii, 289. $3.25. 


The Quest for Moral Law, by 
Louise Saxe Eby, proposes that 
ethics should become an applied 
as well as a theoretical science. 
The need for a fresh definition 
and program of ethics grows out 
of the fact that recently much 
material significance for morals 
has been discovered by other sci- 
ences, such as biology, psychol- 
ogy and sociology. The new pro- 
gram of a scientific ethics sup- 
plants the older philosophic 
search for a summum bonum 
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with a newer aim of discovering 
“facts about the operation of the 
moral life in order that it may 
set up the conditions conducive 
to the development of character 
and thereby bring about the 
moral welfare and progress of 
mankind upon the entire planet.” 
(258) If no summum bonum 
can be scientifically discovered, 
at least we seem to be moving 
towards a “substantial body of 
agreement’’ concerning the 
“good life.” And directed there- 
to can be discovered a body of 
moral principles or truths “which 
have the right to be called laws.” 
(191) The author divides moral 
laws into three types: the oper- 
ative laws (virtually automatic 
in their action, such as some of 
the ten commandments of the 
Jews and Buddhists) ; the regu- 
lative principles (governing 
whole classes of action, such as 
the Golden Rule or Kant’s Cate- 
gorical Imperative) ; and Norma- 
ative principles (limited to spe- 
cial situations, such as Mutuality 
or the Golden Mean). The meth- 
od of ethics can be widened also 
by still closer rapprochement 
with the sciences, by utilizing 
biographies, autobiographies and 
case material, and the like. Eth- 
ics must receive at least a four- 
dimensional treatment, possibly 
more, namely, physiological, bio- 
chemical, psychological and so- 
cial. Metaphysical considera- 
tions, as dealing with the un- 
knowable, are excluded from this 
program. Morals, in brief, must 
become a positive science, not a 
complete formula of life, and the 
supra-earthly problems of life 
must be handed over to religion. 
About half of the book is devoted 
to a brief account of some of the 
classical ethical systems, includ- 
ing those of Buddha, Confu- 
cius and Jesus. Chapter thirteen 
on “Unsolved problems and un- 
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discerned ends in ethics” is sug- 
gestive, and lends concrete evi- 
dence to the contention that we 
are in need of serious and more 
extensive thinking in morals. 
W. L. 


PLEA FOR LIBERTY. By Georges Bern- 
anos. Translated by Lorin Binsse. 
Pantheon Books, New York, 1944. Pp. 
B72. S300: 


Now that France is once more 
free and on the way to regain 
her world position, this book by 
one of her greatest contempor- 
ary thinkers and writers as- 
sumes a timely importance. Fol- 
lowing the collapse of his country 
in 1940 Georges Bernanos settled 
in Brazil and from there he 
wrote the four letters that make 
up this volume. These letters are 
addressed to the Brazilians, the 
English, the Americans and the 
Europeans in a style somewhat 
reminiscent of the epistles of St. 
Paul to the Romans, the Thessa- 
lonians and the Corinthians and 
so on. In everyone of them Bern- 
anos pleads the cause of a cruci- 
fied Humanity as well as that of 
his own native country. Writing 
in the manner of the great 
Christian philosophers of a by- 
gone age, this distinguished 
Frenchman approaches the prob- 
lem of post-war with a great 
faith in the recuperative quali- 
ties of the peoples, when ably 
led by practical idealists, such 
as he feels he finds in the Anglo- 
Saxon world. This is perhaps 
the reason why he differentiates 
between the British and the 
Europeans. His style is in the 
old grand manner, his eloquence 
strong and convincing, his 
thought clear and limpid. A fine 
contribution to contemporary 
thought, particularly as regards 
the regeneration of Europe. 


A. Th. Polyzoides. 


Along the 


Man’s Heritage 


THE ARAB HERITAGE. Edited by 
Nabih A. Faris, Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. Pp. xi, 279. $3.00. 


By a wide selection of leading 
Oriental scholars, Nabih Amin 
Faris has brought into one vol- 
ume most valuable and interest- 
ing material concerning Arabic 
Culture. Adapted from lectures 
given in the Summer Seminar 
in Arabic at Princeton, they pos- 
sess an exceeding timeliness for 
the present hour. 


There can be little doubt, in 
view of the present international 
situation, the location of the 
Arabic nationals and their pos- 
session of oil and other natural 
resources that they are destined 
to importance in world politics 
which has not been theirs for 
centuries. Yet the Western world 
is scarcely so ignorant of any 
other great group. Least of all 
is the man of the street cogniz- 
ant of the part these people have, 
in the past, played in the direc- 
tion of Western Culture. So much 
of our science, of literature and 
art has absorbed initial inspira- 
tions from the East that the 
Western world has come to look 
upon these as our own inven- 
tions. 

While this volume covers 
briefly a wide range of subjects, 
it will be for the popular reader 
all the more valuable in provid- 
ing a back-ground of understand- 
ing. The discussions include 
among others: America and the 
Arab heritage, Pre-Islamic 
Origins, Arabic Poetry, Crusade 
and Jihad, Arabic Scientific 
Thought, and Islamic Art. For 
the philosophically and theolog- 
ically inclined, the chapter on Al- 
Ghazzali is of prime importance. 

We have come upon so small 
a world that ignorance of any 
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people in it and particularly of 
the near-East is not only inex- 
cusable but dangerous. The Arab 
Heritage provides a delightful 
introduction to understanding a 
people destined to play a great 
part in the future as indeed they 
did in the past in the role of 
purveyors of civilization. The 
world is coming wide-awake 
after long slumbers and the Arab 
world is much to the forefront. 


Raya 


SUMERIAN MYTHOLOGY. By S. N. 
Kramer. American Philosophical So- 
ciety, Independence Sq., Philadelphia. 
Ppa civ 2 Sep oc00s 


If the Arabic Heritage is to be 
considered a part of the cellar 
of the house of modern culture, 
the Sumerian Heritage must be 
many stages below. Though it 
goes back four thousand years 
before the Christian Era wrapt 
in a lost language, yet it forms a 
part of the modern heritage. A 
monumental task has been per- 
formed in the field of archaeology 
in the discovery of a vast Sumer- 
ian literature, in discovering how 
to read it and in bringing togeth- 
er fragments of broken clay 
tablets so widely separated as 
Syria and Pennsylvania. To those 
who are interested in the fascin- 
ating story Kramer’s Sumerian 
Mythology will bring the details 
of this modern scholarly triumph 
and give an idea of what has al- 
ready been accomplished, as well 
as an inkling of the vastness of 
the yet unrecovered field of hu- 
man history. 


The uninitiated will be sur- 
prised at the way the Sumerian 
legends and myths have descend- 
ed through Semitic sources to 
the present day. Some that have 
been presumed to date no farther 
back than Babylonian Culture, 
like the creation myth, can now 
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be traced to Sumerian litera- 
ture as well as the story of a 
universal deluge. 

While we are exploring the 
cellars of modern culture it is 
not without profit to take a 
swing in the sub-cellars as a 
chastening antidote to our mod- 
ern self-sufficiency. The work is 
clearly written, well-illustrated, 
and the illustrations are care- 
fully explained. The work is of 
special value to students of the 
history of religion. 

Rrilews 


“Hero Worship” 


GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON. By 
Maisie Ward. Sheed and Ward, New 
York. Pp. xv, 685. $4.50. 


The author of this biography 
is a Catholic; the subject was a 
vociferous champion of Ca- 
tholicism. Between the two ex- 
isted for years close personal 
and family relationship. These 
facts have not been without in- 
fluence upon what Mrs. Ward 
has written. They show particu- 
larly in her discussion of Chest- 
erton’s religious experiences and 
tenets and in her refutation of 
the charge of selfishness brought 
against him by his brother’s wi- 
dow. In her study of the man, 
the mind, and the works she has 
had at her disposal numerous 
manuscripts from the schoolboy 
notebooks on, a considerable cor- 
respondence, and the recollec- 
tions of associates and friends. 
Of this material she has made 
judicious if sometimes prolix 
use. The conclusions she reaches 
never seem far amiss and she 
has thrown much light on one of 
the interesting figures of the age. 

About the mind, as about the 
personal presence, of Chesterton 
there was always an_ untidy 
forcefulness. He liked to think 
things out, he brought great zest 
to debating, he enjoyed startling 
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people with his whimsical utter- 
ances, he found happiness in 
writing with journalistic haste, 
he used print and exhortation for 
human betterment. That he was 
so inaccurate in quoting poetry 
and even in stating facts may 
have been partly due to his lack 
of college training. His Puckish 
fondness for sowing confusion 
led to his bobbing up in unex- 
pected places and ways. But his 
mischief-making was always 
good natured. He and Shaw tore 
into each other, publicly, with 
whoops of delight. H. G. Wells 
sometimes flew off the handle, 
privately, but was assuaged back 
on. Al] three men loved to haunt 
the left wing. Where Shaw and 
Wells, however, sped to batter 
convention, Chesterton’s prefer- 
ence was for probing its mean- 
ing. Thus this wielder of para- 
dox perpetrated the magnificent 
paradox of subjecting his erratic 
nature to religious authoritari- 
anism. So illogical a course can 
be traced to what lay behind his 
whim, namely, earnestness and 
purpose. 


Surprisingly enough, the maj- 
or influence upon his youth 
seems to have been the poetry 
of Whitman. Gradually this in- 
fluence was lessened, and per- 
haps the chief stimulus of his 
maturer years was his contact 
with Belloc. The interactions of 
the two minds bring out greater 
resemblance than would be casu- 
ally supposed. Chesterton was 
almost as ready as the doughtier 
Catholic in prodding and assail- 
ing, and Belloc had quippish and 
amiable traits which are some- 
times overlooked. Thus, despite 
their disparity, the two person- 
alities blended into that strange 
animal which Shaw nick-named 
the Chesterbelloc. 


Garland Greever. 


Along the 


THE RISEN SOLDIER. By Francis J. 
Spellman. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. Pp. 39. $1.00. 


In this little book Archbishop 
Spellman, who has gone much 
among our soldiers, draws spir- 
itual assurance from these con- 
tacts. He meditates upon the 
soldier who after training him- 
self for human liberty lays down 
his life in the cause. He com- 
pares this soldier with Christ 
and his mother with Mary in 
the sacrifice both make for men. 

G. G. 


MENTOR GRAHAM. The Man Who 
Taught Lincoln. By Kunigunde Dun- 
can and D. F, Nickols. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, TIllinois. 
Pp. xxix, 274. $3.75. 


Mentor Graham, the story of 
the man who taught Lincoln, by 
Kunigunde Duncan and D. F. 
Nickols is an unusual portrayal 
not only of a neglected man who 
was of utmost importance in the 
intellectual history of Lincoln, 
it is also a most vivid picture of 
the time and the pioneer society 
from which Lincoln came. In 
the newness and originality of 
its material it is a real addition 
to the growing volume of Lin- 
colniana, where the field has 
been most assiduously cultivated. 
The light it throws on the strug- 
gles of the pioneers of ‘the Mid- 
dle Border,” the handicaps of 
poverty, discomfort and disease, 
the efforts after education in the 
founding of schools and colleges, 
the crude pleasures, and the ef- 
forts at religious expression con- 
fused by a multitude of rising 
sects and seemingly unlimited 
supply of Come-outers, and of 
“Come-outers” from the “Come- 
outers” makes it as interesting 
as a mystery story. Those were 
the days of forthright beliefs, 
of sturdy convictions and of 
courage and convictions. There 
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were apparently no _ neutrals 
either religious or political. 
Fence-sitting in opinions was un- 
popular. There were mixed up 
with all the social milieu the 
shadow cast over society by the 
presence of slavery which many 
of the southern pioneers had 
sought to escape by moving to 
Indiana and Illinois with the 
consequent ill-feeling toward 
such in their midst as still took 
the wrong side in “the irrepres- 
sible conflict.” Horse racing, 
camp-meetings, winter revivals, 
and the whole turbid life of the 
times floats before our vision, 
and in the midst of it the aspir- 
ing life of a wilderness educator 
who conquered Latin, Greek and 
higher mathematics, as well as 
the savage wilderness, and al- 
most unaided. There is little 
doubt that to Mentor Graham 
must go much of the credit for 
the rising kingdom of intellect 
on that frontier, and his infliu- 
ence upon the intellectual out- 
look of Abraham Lincoln was 
very great. 

It is a book that every admirer 
of Lincoln will want to possess. 
If at times, it seems to exalt too 
much the influence of one man 
and at other times seems to 
smack of a certain religious nar- 
rowness, such characteristics 
while they mar, do not destroy 
the value of this picture of early 
American society. 

Rots 


LORD HERBERT OF CHERBURY’S 
DE RELIGIONE LAICI. Edited and 
Harold R. Hutcheson. 
Press, New Haven. 


translated by 
Yale University 
Pp. xi, 199. $3.00. 


One could scarcely get a more 
vivid realization of the greatness 
of the gap between modern 
theological thinking and that of 
the seventeenth century than by 
reading this new translation of 
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Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s De 
Religione Laici. When we recall 
how his ideas were received in 
his own time, and particularly 
how they came to be seen later 
and then read this work we won- 
der that he was so often tagged 
as agnostic, atheist and heretic. 
Heretic he undoubtedly was, but 
he was neither agnostic nor athe- 
ist. But he fell upon a time when 
theological opinions were not 
commonly held to be open to re- 
vision or even suggestion since 
with one accord the divided sects 
of Christendom each claimed to 
be the sole purveyor of salvation, 
and opinion was held to be more 
important than life. He never 
questioned religion nor did he 
develop his rejection of specific 
dogmas into an attack upon re- 
ligion in general. He was all for 
an increased tolerance, for the 
demand that faith could not fol- 
low where reason did not lead 
the way. His central doctrine 
was that essential, or we might 
in this day say “fundamental,” 
beliefs such as are necessary to 
salvation are rationally compel- 
ling without the assistance of 
faith. He held also that these 
fundamental beliefs, such as the 
existence of the God, the nature 
of goodness, righteousness and 
love, were present in all relig- 
ions. He did not strive for a 
complete rationalism but he did 
insist that the individual had a 
right to expect a rational justi- 
fication for any belief which was 
demanded by external authority. 
His thought was in direct oppo- 
sition to the medieval dictum: 
“T believe because it is absurd.” 
The notions necessary to religion 
and common to all religions he 
named as being the belief in God 
as blessed, eternal, good, infinite, 
omnipotent and free; the neces- 
sity of worship, of repentance, 
of belief in rewards and punish- 
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ment; these notions he held de- 
termined catholicity. These es- 
sential truths of religion he held 
to be universal. Faith he held 
to be of two kinds, faith in the 
past and faith in the future. The 
first was founded on a belief in 
miracles, a revelation accredited 
by age and distance from events 
incapable of verification. Faith 
in the future was faith in God 
as an active and present power 
and experience. 

Faith in God that regards 
the future proceeds from 
the highest faculty of the 
soul, the faculty which es- 
pecially distinguishes man 
from all other creatures... 
When rightly conformed, 
finally, it is akin to blessed- 
ness, rooted in things etern- 
al, sanctified of heaven; for 
by the light of this Faith 
we gaze upon God, with its 
tongue we speak to Him, 
with its hand we lay hold 
upon Him; in no other way 
are we inspired, exalted, 
preserved (p. 91). 

These are scarcely the words 
of an unbeliever and atheist, but 
Herbert had the gift of the dis- 
senter with a sublime indiffer- 
ence to the shocking sense of his 
words upon those who hold their 
opinions to be sacrosanct. He was 
careless in his writings, gave 
needless offence, and was gen- 
erally neglected. Dubbed with 
the titles of Deist and Atheist 
he has been generally rejected 
without examination. 

This work so ably translated, 
edited, and accompanied by a 
critical discussion of his life and 
philosophy with a comprehensive 
bibliography of his works should 
bring him a fairer appraisal 
than has been customary in the 
three hundred years since his 
death. 

RCE; 
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CARDINAL OF SPAIN. The Life and 
Strange Career of Alberoni. By Simon 
Harcout-Smith. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York. Pp. xiv, 297. $3.50. 


This is an account of the 
Europe of the early 18th cen- 
tury, focussed upon the career 
and personality of an Italian 
abbé, confidant of Elizabeth 
Farnese, queen of Spain, who al- 
most succeeded in restoring that 
ancient kingdom to prosperity 
and world prominence. Against 
Alberoni, unfortunately, were 
both circumstances and the ob- 
duracy of the Spanish king and 
queen, who insisted on continuing 
hunting matches while Europe 
was threatened with war and 
Spain with destruction. This is 
a popularly and fascinatingly 
written account of the froth of 
intrigue, ambition, chit-chat and 
selfishness that has dominated so 
much of world history. 


W.L. 
*““Ashes to Ashes’’ 
GERMANS IN THE CONQUEST OF 
AMERICA. By German Arciniegas. 


Translated by Angel Flores. Macmillan 
1943. Pp. 205. $2.50. 


At a time when Germany is at 
the lowest ebb of her millenial 
national existence this distin- 
guished Colombian, who is a 
writer, and social scientist, a 
diplomat, journalist and author, 
takes the reader on an excursion 
into Sixteenth Century South 
America, there, to introduce him 
to a number of German pioneers, 
bankers, physicians, economists, 
industrialists, artisans, shipown- 
ers, and even conquistadores. 

Written in a flowing and lux- 
urious style, in a background of 
exotic splendor, Arciniegas tells 
his wondrous tale with skill and 
artistry. One certainly learns a 
lot from this narrative of a pe- 
riod and a continent which all 
the progress of our twentieth 
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century notwithstanding, is still 
a mystery to many. It is a book 
in which history, romance and 
adventure are beautifully and 
interestingly blended, and it cer- 
tainly makes excellent and most 
relaxing reading. 
Ave PRP; 


GERMANY AND EUROPE: A Spiritual 
Dissention. By Benedetto Croce. Trans. 
and with an Introduction by Vincent 
Sheean. Random House, New York. 
Pp. 83. $1.25. 


Some of our readers will doubt- 
less recall the experience describ- 
ed in one of the popular maga- 
zines of one of our Air Force 
Pilots rummaging about in 
Naples and discovering from the 
vantage-point of the back-door 
the interesting old book-shop 
which printed Croce’s La Critica 
throughout the period of opposi- 
tion from Mussolini and the Ger- 
mans. The air-man was Vincent 
Sheean and he has now trans- 
lated for us some lesser papers 
of Croce under the title: Ger- 
many and Europe: A Spiritual 
Dissention. He prefaces the work 
with an interesting introduction 
on Croce, held in virtual im- 
prisonment for so many years 
in his own castle. In his “Con- 
fessions of an Italian German- 
ophile,”’ Croce analyses the de- 
generation of German character. 
The difference between Nazism 
and Fascism is thus explained. 
Speaking to a German scholar 
he says: 

. . . all things considered, 
“We Italians were greatly 
superior to the Germans.” 

“Superior, why?” he ask- 
ed me with that attentive 
air of the German who is 
always trying to listen and 
learn. 

“Because,” I answered, 
“our Italians, which is to 
say those of us who play 
the Fascist, know that they 
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are acting in complete bad 
faith, but you Germans be- 
lieve in it for true.” 

“And what is the superi- 
ority in that?” 

“This: that we, with our 
bad faith, at least keep the 
intellect lucid, and we re- 
main bad men, but men: 
whereas you lose it altogeth- 
er and become beasts.” (41- 
42). 

Later on he uses the analysis 
of a German friend of the ment- 
al perversion that overcame Ger- 
many as it proceeded from the 
national psychology. 

“T knew that my father- 
land did not have and could 
not have the qualities neces- 
sary for governing peoples 
and freeing the slave; in- 
deed, the indomitable fury 
of delusion and the fixed 
idea of a faith not kept 
wheel round in its abstract 
brain like the tiger caught 
in a trap, and consume it 
as fire consumes straw ; pre- 
cisely these excesses dem- 
onstrate that it cannot gov- 
ern yet, but must indeed be 
governed. In many respects, 
it is the most able people in 
Europe, as in other respects 
it is gifted with profound 
genius; but nature and his- 
tory have betrayed it, at- 
taching to it three almost 
organic deficiencies of which 
it is not conscious, but which 
indeed it cultivates as if they 
were its best virtues. 

“In its cerebral structure 
metaphysical thought pre- 
vails so greatly, and with 
such force of suggestion, 
that it works almost with 
the primordial energy of 
passion; this inevitably 
leads to criminal fanaticism 
if it is not anchored in the 
depths of nature. 
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“History has furthermore 
done the German people the 
grave wrong of sparing it 
up to the present time the 
experience of a long and 
hard serfdom under the heel 
of the foreigner—an expe- 
rience from which are born 
the idea of liberty and the 
sense of need for it, as hap- 
pened in Ireland, Poland, 
Italy and Saxon England. 
This is a spiritual deficit 
with the gravest conse- 
quences, which history could 
cure only by the application 
of heroic means. 

“The third deficiency, the 
most desperate of all, was 
the result of the battle be- 
tween Arminius and Varus 
in 9 B.C.: of that battle 
which decided the Romans 
to renounce forever the 
Romanization of Germany, 
abandoning that country to 
itself. Between all the other 
European regions there evi- 
dently exists a delicate and 
not very easy to grasp, but 
powerfully efficacious, act- 
ivity of the internal form 
of the spirit, . . . This is 
also the source from which 
pour the eternal complaints 
of the Germans that they 
are not understood or that 
they are maliciously interp- 
reted, plaints that often are 
in bad faith.” (43-45) 

In this way we have the bene- 
fit of German self-analysis of a 
high order. In another essay on 
“The Germany we Loved,” he 
shows that far from the German 
claim of philosophical originality 
being true, its most character- 
istic systems were rooted deep 
in the work of other European 
philosophers. 

Though brief it is a distinct 
contribution to contemporary 
discussion. Riv Dks 
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France Again 


RAYMOND POINCARE AND THE 
FRENCH PRESIDENCY. By Gordon 
Wright. Stanford University Press, 
1942. Pp. 271. $3.50. 


Far more timely now, than 
when it was first written, this 
excellent study of the presidency 
of one of the greatest leaders of 
the Third Republic of France, 
offers some excellent points re- 
garding the whole character and 
basis of the French parliament- 
ary structure, in the last 70 
years. The volume opens with 
a world picture of Raymond 
Poincaire, after dedicating the 
opening chapter to a terse de- 
scription of the nature of the 
office of the President of France; 
it is the story of the most event- 
ful period in the history of the 
Republic. 

One of the most characteristic 
observations of the author is that 
Poincaire both at the time when 
he was Premier, as well as when 
he rose to the highest office in 
the country, was never a man 
of the masses. He was certainly 
a very sober, often frigid sort 
of person, the exact antithesis of 
the fiery Clemenceau; and yet he 
made one of the most construct- 
ive and most effective presidents 
of the French Republic. 

At a time when, after so many 
trials and tribulations France 
once more free from the night- 
mare of 1940-’44 has again em- 
erged in Europe as a great and 
dominant power, still confused 
and still groping for direction 
and political leadership, a study 
of the presidency of Raymond 
Poincare becomes exceedingly in- 
teresting. Incidentally it is im- 
possible to lay this book down, 
without drawing almost unwit- 
tingly a comparison between 
Charles De Gaulle the soldier, 
and Raymond Poincare the 
statesman, although at first 
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glance such comparison appears 
out of place. And yet in both 
men, one could find the same 
cold and, calculating evaluation 
of persons and events, that has 
characterized the presidency of 
Poincare no less than the rule 
of De Gaulle. From this point 
on, one might engage in all sorts 
of speculations; but that would 
be another story. 
A. Th. P. 


TRIUMPH OF TREASON. By Pierre 
Cot. Ziff-Davis, Chicago-New York. 
Pp. 432. $3.50. 


Here is one of the most con- 
troversial characters in con- 
temporary French history, a 
hero in the eyes of liberal, radi- 
cal, socialist, and Leftist France, 
a man who is said by some to 
have fought against the current 
of inefficiency and corruption, 
and worse in high places and 
lost, while by another section of 
French opinion he has been ac- 
cused of all sorts of political 
maneuvers, with the result that 
at the end France was left with- 
out an air force, and therefore 
defenseless. Pierre Cot was Min- 
ister of Aviation from 1936 to 
1938, these being the most crit- 
ical years in modern French his- 
tory. He was the man entrusted 
with the duty and the obligation 
to provide his country with a 
sufficient air force, at the very 
time when Hermann Goering of 
Germany was setting the pace, 
with the success that we know. 
When the crisis came it was the 
German who was ready, and 
France that had fallen by the 
wayside. 

In this substantial book, writ- 
ten with a nervous hand, and 
rich with details, figures, notes, 
and quotations, the whole story 
of France’s political tragedy 
from 1933 to 1938 is written in 
a vigorous and interesting style. 
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What Pierre Cot does not know 
of the French political scene is 
not worth knowing. There were 
in France in those critical days 
two forces facing each other: 
The Popular Front, and the Re- 
actionaries, the Appeasers, and 
the incompetents. It was the 
latter who proved the stronger, 
and France was led to war much 
weaker than she expected. The 
nation did its duty, its military 
leaders failed her in the hour 
of need; and Pierre Cot is telling 
his story with force and convic- 
tion. 

For anybody interested in the 
backstage politics of France in 
one of the most critical periods 
of European history, the Tvri- 
umph of Treason by Pierre Cot 
is a book that will provide all 
the thrills of a first-rate fiction ; 
with this difference, that the 
events stated therein have all 
happened. The author may have 
been a bad Minister of Aviation ; 
but as a lawyer he certainly 
makes a strong case for himself 
and the Popular Front. 

Agel hPa 


“Peace, Peace When There 
Is No Peace” 
NO NATION ALONE. By Linus R. Fike. 


Philosophical Library. Pp. 96. New 
York, 1943. 


In this little volume the author 
attempts to formulate a plan for 
organized peace, on the assump- 
tion that the post-war world will 
not be very different from what 
it was in 1939. His proposed 
World Security Institute appears 
to have some advantages over 
our contemporary Security Coun- 
cil proposed at Dumbarton Oaks, 
and right now under discussion 
in San Francisco. At least it 
sounds more democratic, and 
considerably less complicated. 
These two features alone are 
sufficient to recommend this book 
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to readers interested in this par- 
ticular problem. 
Ay Thre 


THE PILLARS OF SECURITY. By Sir 
William Beveridge. Macmillan, New 
York, 1943. Pp. 248. $2.50. 


In this compact volume Sir 
William H. Beveridge, K.C.B., 
F.B.A., expounds his well-known 
opinions and plans for Post-War 
Security of the State, and more 
so, of the individual. These are 
contained in a series of papers 
and addresses covering a period 
from early 1942 to May 1948. 
Here one can follow the forma- 
tion of Sir Beveridge’s back- 
ground for his now-famous 
Plan for Social Security. His 
thesis is that Democracy, which 
is so eager and willing to spend 
so much to defend itself in times 
of war, should do no less to pro- 
tect itself in times of peace. 

With the European war over, 
and the problems of economic 
and social readjustment facing 
the victors in no uncertain man- 
ner, everything that Sir Bever- 
idge had, or has now to say is 
of extreme importance, as few 
men in England or elsewhere 
have made such a close and well 
documented study of the biggest 
of all problems of contemporary 
society: namely that of Social 
Security. 

ATR. 


THE GREAT DECISION. By James T. 
Shotwell. Macmillan, New York, 1944. 
Pp. 268. $3.00. 


The dean of American con- 
temporary historians, whose 
work at Columbia University 
and the Carnegie Endowment for 
World Peace is universally 
known, has written here a com- 
pact and very readable book, the 
usefulness of which becomes ap- 
parent as soon as one has read 
its first fifty pages. Dr. Shotwell 
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spans the distance between the 
two world wars in such a clear 
and lucid manner, that the whole 
course of the last thirty years 
passes before the reader in a 
kaleidoscopic manner. The most 
striking part between the after- 
math of world wars I and II, is 
the similarity of the problems 
with which the victors in each 
instance were confronted. Hav- 
ing been one of the leading actors 
in the past war drama of Ver- 
sailles, the author has also taken 
part in the latest San Francisco 
Conference, where he again had 
to face the eternal problem of 
the relationships between the 
smaller and greater powers; 
again, as during the signing of 
the Pact of Paris August 28, 
1928, the nations of the world 
got together in order to outlaw 
war as an instrument of their 
national policies. Again the 
problem of balance of power 
versus collective security is mak- 
ing the headlines. And once more 
a blueprint for a world organiza- 
tion is given, with a rich and 
convincing argumentation. Those 
of us who attended the sessions 
of the San Francisco Confer- 
ence could not help being impres- 
sed by the fact that most of Dr. 
Shotwell’s ideas have found their 
way into the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals and the amendments 
proposed by the United States 
Delegation, in an attempt to im- 
prove on the original plan of the 
world Charter. How much of 
all this will be incorporated in 
the new General International 
Organization, is a matter of spec- 
ulation; how much of this will 
survive the critical challenge of 
the U. S. Senate and the other 
ratifying bodies of the 50 Na- 
tions represented at San Fran- 
cisco, is just another question. 
Dr. Shotwell knows all of that 
before hand when he says: “None 
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of these problems can be settled 
at once. There will therefore be 
need for continuing discussion 
and planning in international 
bodies.” No less important is 
the other observation of the au- 
thor, that the prevention of a 
third world war, is scarcely “less 
important that the prevention of 
a second world economic depres- 
sion.” Historians and laymen 
alike will be interested in this 
book which is telling a plain 
story, in a most convincing 
manner. 
Aerie be 


The Fountain of Culture 


SLAVES NEED NO LEADERS. By 
Walter M. Kotschnig. Oxford Press, 
New York, 1943. Pp. 284. $2.75. 


In this well made book, the 
author, who has made an extend- 
ed study of the problem of edu- 
cation between the two European 
wars, analyses with a great deal 
of sound reasoning the two op- 
posed philosophies and practices 
of education, the one as under- 
stood and applied by the Fascist 
and Totalitarian State of Italy 
and Germany; the other by the 
liberal democratic countries of 
Europe, Great Britain and 
France. In so doing he does not 
omit the Soviet Union, to which 
he devotes a portion of a very 
interesting and very readable 
chapter. He also pays particular 
attention to Japan, although it 
is understood that both in the 
Russian and the Japanese cases, 
his information is second-hand 
and hence scant. 

One cannot fail to agree with 
the author when he says that the 
educational reconstruction of 
Europe will have to be as much 
a concern of the United States 
and great Britain, as of the Con- 
tinent itself. He knows of course 
that at the end of the war Eu- 
rope is in a state of physical and 
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moral disintegration, and he is 
right when he points out that 
the rebuilding of the continent 
in the physical sense will have 
to be supplemented by that of the 
restoration of spiritual and edu- 
cational values on the entire 
continent. 

Without going into too much 
detail this is the kind of study 
that our educators will do well 
to read, especially in view of the 
fact that a great deal of con- 
structive work will have to be 
undertaken with regard to our 
own educational system especial- 
ly in the branch of the so-called 
International Relations. Here 
of course, the reader will once 
again agree with the author, that 
in such branches as geography 
and history America too will 
have a considerable road to trav- 
el, in training our youth for the 
post-war future. 

AvTheP: 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE CULTUR- 
AL CRISIS. By Charles Duell Kean. 
Introduction by Reinhold Niebuhr. As- 
sociation Press, New York. Pp. ix, 211. 
$2.00. 


In the flood of present diag- 
noses of the present world-situ- 
ation we dare affirm that there 
is scarcely any more important 
than Charles Duell Kean’s 
Christianity and the Cultural 
Crisis. As he sees it, the present 
debacle of world-culture has fol- 
lowed on the Harrington-Lock- 
ean concept of “the economic 
man.” Instead of believing that 
to know the truth is to make us 
free we have substituted a bast- 
ard belief such as “ye shall know 
the facts and they shall make 
you free.” In line with this new 
gospel we have growingly assum- 
ed that science, political organ- 
ization, social security, a chicken 
in every pot, an electric refrig- 
erator in every kitchen will bring 
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the halcyon peace for which men 
long, without any change in 
man’s own character. The trou- 
ble of our age is its troubled 
heart, but man and his inner 
experience has been left entirely 
from the picture. In such para- 
bles and experiences as the man 
whose soul would take its ease 
in the fullness of his barns, the 
inadequacy of the formal correct- 
ness of Nicodemus’ religion with- 
out the inner change of heart, 
the Christian emphasis was put 
upon man’s inner experience 
as prerequisite to all external 
achievement. This Christian in- 
sight has been largely surrend- 
ered by the church at the pres- 
ent in its hope to buy the ap- 
plause of what calls itself a sci- 
entific psychology. The fact re- 
mains that the soul, the inner 
and spiritual nature of man is 
still the source of true creative- 
ness. Out of the heart are still 
“the issues of life.” 

Having lost from our purview 
the moral and spiritual quality 
of man as himself a part of every 
fact we have lost our conscious- 
ness of his role in history and 
therewith have lost the meaning 
of history. Facts, the meaning 
of facts even, are never some- 
thing external to us and this 
truth so largely lost in the out- 
look of organized religion is be- 
coming evident to the leaders of 
modern science who are awaken- 
ing to the significance of the per- 
son in the world of knowledge, 
which is at best an interpreta- 
tion of certain personal expe- 
riences and reactions verified 
only by their commonality or 
uniformity. 

The heart of every culture is 
religion and the recovery of our 
own culture can only be religious. 
The theory that economics is the 
key to history has led us into the 
assumption that freedom was po- 
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litical freedom for economic 
power. 
In other words, economic 
power should dictate the 
ends of government, but 
should not in turn be con- 
trolled by government, the 
basic function of which was 
to make things easier for 
the dominant economic in- 
terest. (20). 
Peace and the common welfare 
thus become dependent on pros- 
pects for investments. But pros- 
pects for investments demand 
an ever-expanding volume of 
capital in a world which has now 
almost reached the limit of pos- 
sible expansion. On the basis 
of “the economic man” as the 
dictator of history there can be 
no end of war. 

There are those who look 
at World War II without 
appreciating the nature of 
Fascism. They feel that the 
defeat of “aggressor na- 
tions” is an end in itself, 
and that after they are de- 
feated the world can go 
back to its traditional atti- 
tude under more realistic 
conditions. There are those 
who feel that World War II 
poses a political question 
which must be met by more 
adequate political answers 
than were given in 1919, 
and that such answers will 
accomplish what the Ver- 
sailles settlement failed to 
do. There are those who rec- 
ognize economic considera- 
tions, primarily that of more 
equitable access to the basic 
raw materials required in 
our industrial age. 

Men of all points of view 
are looking ahead to the 
postwar settlements. Some 
feel that an international 
police force, backed by real 
authority, will supply what 


is needed to insure the peace. 
Some feel that international 
economic understandings, 
such as the agreement on 
currency, initialed by repre- 
sentatives of the United 
States, the British Empire, 
and Russia in April, 1944, 
will provide the answer. 
Still others feel that the 
fewer international commit- 
ments the better; that the 
postwar era will be an op- 
portunity for the American 
business men to “make hay” 
in their international opera- 
tions while a large American 
army and navy police the 
world for their benefit. 
All these views seem to 
miss the point of the war. 
Even the genuinely good- 
will proposals of the church- 
es too evade the fundament- 
al issue. The question before 
us, in a world which has 
shrunk in size and which 
has become economically 
interdependent, is whether 
a system that fits humanity 
into an economic straitjack- 
et is capable of solving the 
problems that make for war. 
War is not the major 
problem of our age. Rather 
it is the political concomit- 
ant of a philosophy of life 
that places economic con- 
siderations in the para- 
mount position. As long as 
the basic premises of west- 
ern civilization are unques- 
tioned, we will have war, 
for it serves to point up the 
dislocation of modern cul- 
ture. As long as the cultur- 
al problem itself is untouch- 
ed, it will be no more pos- 
sible to disavow military 
methods in the coming post- 
war era than it was to do 
so through the Kellogg-Bri- 
and Pact. Machinery may 
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be developed which will 
eliminate some local con- 
flicts, and appeasement will 
always be used as long as 
the issue at stake seems to 
be less expensive than wag- 
ing a war. Those who would 
do away with war because 
of its destruction and besti- 
ality must challenge its cul- 
tural basis—a situation that 
devalues men and values 
economics. (166-7). 
eR at 


If our general culture has 
an economic focus, then it 
does not have a spiritual 
focus. If it believes in econ- 
omic man, it obviously does 
not respect man as the son 
of God... Christianity may 
be sufficiently elastic to 
adapt itself to almost any 
setting, but it cannot adapt 
itself to the loss of its own 
soul without losing its 
meaning. (185) 
This review of the present age 
is keen, scholarly, and backed by 
the facts of economic history. 


Rauksls 
“War Is King” 


PERMANENT REVOLUTION. By Sig- 
mund Neumann. Harper & Bros., 1942. 
Pp. 388. $3.00. 


While this volume was timely 
when it was written, soon after 
Pearl Harbor, the present hap- 
penings in Europe, no less than 
those in Asia are helping to make 
it still worthy of attention and 
study, right now. Dr. Sigmund 
Neumann, Professor of Govern- 
ment and Social Science at Wes- 
leyan University, has taken up 
the subject of dictatorship vers- 
us Democracy, and has treated 
it quite definitely from the Eu- 
ropean point of view. Although 
one expected that this problem 
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would be obsolete after our great 
victory in Europe, current events 
seem to confirm that this is not 
so. This evidently happens be- 
cause at least one of the major 
victorious allies that contributed 
so valiantly to the defeat of Ger- 
man Nazism, not only has re- 
mained faithful to the totalitar- 
ian ideal, while the struggle last- 
ed, but even now, considers those 
principles completely vindicated ; 
hence there is very little change 
towards the democratic ideal in 
the USSR. 


The author traces the origins 
of modern dictatorship to the 
first world war, and to the gen- 
erally accepted fact, that the 
victorious democracies then fail- 
ed to make proper use of their 
victory. 

Although the book contains a 
good deal of interesting material 
it brings forth few original dis- 
coveries. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing part of the whole volume is 
to be found in the observation 
that dictatorship succeeded be- 
cause it followed five basic prin- 
ciples, each making its appeal 
to the bewildered, confused and 
disillusioned masses. These five 
principles or patterns have been 
and still are: Promise of Secur- 
ity; Action instead of Promise; 
Quasi democratic foundation of 
the Totalitarian structure; and 
finally proper use of the war psy- 
chology of the masses the whole 
thing conluded by the leadership 
principle. 

_ Promise of stability he con- 
siders as the most basic appeal 
of the dictators; this should not 
be confused with a promise of 
prosperity, but rather as a guar- 
anty of security. This one appeal 
proved irresistible after 1918. 
One wonders if that same appeal 
has lost its power now. 


A.cT hos 
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“Where Europe... 
Flows Back to Asia’”’ 


FOR YOUR FREEDOM AND OURS. 
By Manfred Kridl and others. Frederic 
Ungar Pub. Co., 1943, New York. Pp. 
359. $2.50. 


This is an anthology of Polish 
political thought of the last 115 
years, ever since the slogan For 
Your Freedom and Ours was 
born in the Polish struggle 
against imperial Russia in 1815. 
That it makes excellent reading 
in these days when martyred 
Poland has emerged from her 
long ordeal badly shaken and not 
fully satisfied, is the least one 
can say about the merit of the 
volume. The political history of 
Poland, in contrast to its spirit- 
ual, cultural, scientific and ar- 
tistic development has always at- 
tracted the unfavorable criti- 
cism of historians and political 
scientists alike; this being one 
of the reasons why this collec- 
tion of writings and addresses 
by such noble and liberal souls 
as Ostrorog, Modrzewski, Kos- 
ciuszko, Mickiewicz, Zeromski, 
Sikorski, and last but not least, 
Paderewski, constitutes some of 
the best and most refreshing 
reading that one can enjoy these 
days. This is a beautiful book. 
It contains the best of the soul 
of a great and noble people as 
expressed by its great leaders. 
To read these expressions of Pol- 
ish ideas, visions and dreams is 
to gain new faith in democracy. 

A. TheR. 


“The Heart Has Its Reasons” 


FOR SELF-EXAMINATION anp 
JUDGE FOR YOURSELVES. By Soren 
Kierkegaard. Translated by Walter 
Lowrie. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. Pp. 240. $2.50. 


Perhaps due partly to design 
of the translators and partly to 
the exigencies of translation and 
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publication the works of Kierke- 
gaard now coming from the 
press do not seem to measure up 
to the quality of the earlier 
ones. The present works For 
Self-Examination and Judge for 
Yourselves belong to the latter 
part of the author’s life when he 
was in controversy with the es- 
tablished church, and are defin- 
itely among the “religious writ- 
ings.” Taking his departure from 
Socrates’ refusal to offer a care- 
fully prepared speech at his trial, 
on the grounds that he had been 
preparing for this moment all 
his life, the author sets this up 
as an ideal for the preacher. The 
burden of the homily is an exami- 
nation of Luther’s doctrine of 
justification by faith, or more 
specifically what it is to really 
have faith. The scriptures are 
held up as a mirror in which the 
Christian is to examine himself. 

Judge for Yourselves is made 
up of two essays—the first entit- 
led “Becoming Sober.” In view of 
the nature of Christianity which 
makes all things new and in- 
verts common conceptions, 
drunkenness is here interpreted 
as prudence, and sobriety as 
venturesomeness and “letting go 
of probability.” The second es- 
say is on “Christ as Pattern, or 
No man can serve Two Masters.” 
It is a study of the life of Christ 
in which his singleness of pur- 
pose is stressed. Being a Christ- 
ian today has fallen to a low 
state because of the fact of ac- 
commodation of Christianity to 
human weaknesses. A revival of 
imitation of Christ as the pattern 
is urged upon the disciple who 
needs even to suffer for his doc- 
trine. 

It is now somewhat clearer 
than formerly why Kierkegaard 
realized the importance of doing 
his early writing in the field of 
aesthetic, literary and psycho- 
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logical problems, so as to win 
for himself a following. It is 
quite evident that his judgment 
was correct and that without this 
following his later “religious 
writings” might have suffered 
neglect. 
Herbert L. Searles. 


WRITERS OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD. Edited by Addison Hibbard. 
Houghton Miffln Co., Boston. Pp. xxii, 
1261. $4.75. 


In keeping with the wide- 
spread opinion that the post- 
bellum world must have new em- 
phases and approaches in edu- 
cation the volume under review 
attempts a renovation of mate- 
rial and method in one domain 
of culture. It is an anthology of 
occidental literature which con- 
fessedly should be supplemented 
by an anthology of oriental lit- 
erature. It discards two former 
processes, the historical ap- 
proach to letters and the ap- 
proach through form. Instead, 
it makes its approach through 
certain “tempers” which are 
manifest in writing, regardless 
of locale. Of these it names 
three which are basic—the class- 
ic, the romantic, and the realist- 
ic. As subsidiary to the romantic 
it names the symbolic; as sub- 
sidiary to the realistic it names 
the naturalistic, the impression- 
istic, and the expressionistic. 
Under the seven headings it 
groups its selections from occi- 
dental literature, shepherding in 
each with a general introduc- 
tion and supplying at right inter- 
vals data on individual authors 
and works. Helpfully and inter- 
pretively it provides tables, ref- 
erences, and an epilogue on “The 
Road to Modernism.” Best of all, 
it refrains from segregating lit- 
erature; it concisely traces the 
same basic tempers in music and 
art and makes this information 
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concrete by listing records and 
photographically reproducing 
great paintings and sf teaey 


A Voice from the Past 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GIAM- 
BATTISTA” VICO. “ir: trom: stne 
Italian by Max Harold Fisch and 
Thomas Goddard Bergin. Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, Ithaca, N. Y. Pp. ix, 
240. $2.50. 


Now that the world has had 
opportunity to witness the actual 
outcome of crooked thinking it 
is beginning to raise the ques- 
tion of “how it got that way.” 
No complete answer to that pres- 
ent problem can leave out the 
influence of the Neapolitan phi- 
losopher, Giambattista Vico, 
whose autobiography is now 
provided us in excellent English 
translation by Max Harold Fisch 
and Thomas Goddard Bergin, 
and well printed by the Cornell 
University Press. Vico’s expe- 
rience was not unlike those of 
other philosophers of whom even 
the great Spinoza was in some 
degree an example, and Bishop 
Berkeley another, that of being 
relatively neglected in his own 
time only to be re-appraised by 
a later age. Vico was born some 
two hundred and seventy-five 
years ago, and a score of philos- 
ophers since his time have rais- 
ed structures of fame upon 
foundations he laid, most often 
perhaps without any acknowl- 
edgement of indebtedness. 


This may in some measure be 
due to the neglect of his Italian 
contemporaries, for he failed to 
receive appointments which 
should obviously have been his 
and seemed pursued by ill-for- 
tune. His professorial post was 
a minor one, the teaching of 
rhetoric to elementary students, 
and his great disappointment in 
failure to be advanced to a high- 
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er professorship was overwhelm- 
ing. The paradoxical effect of 
this crushing blow was _ that 
without it, his great work The 
New Science might never have 
been written. 

Vico’s importance to the pres- 
ent age was his creation of a 
new philosophy of history. 
Michelet pronounced him the 
creator of the philosophy of his- 
tory which is an extravagant 
statement in view of the work 
of Augustine, or even of the un- 
known authors of the Biblical 
books of Daniel and Revelation, 
Plato and the Buddhists. What 
he actually accomplished for the 
history of Western Culture was 
the introduction of the cyclic 
theory of history, long character- 
istic of Oriental thought, which 
set off the work of such philoso- 
phers as Schelling and Hegel and 
whose concept of “peoples” as 
“Herren-volk” or races in evo- 
lutionary development might 
have armed the fiery lectures 
of a Fichte. 

An interesting angle often un- 
observed by the Anglo-Saxon 
scholars, is the subtle yet real 
relationship largely created by 
Vico, a quarter of a millenium 
before the event, between Naz- 
ism and Fascism. There is in- 
cipient in his thought that no- 
tion of a society in which the 
individual is submerged and 
finds no place except in obedi- 
ence to the greater and dicta- 
torial social whole. 

Nor was his influence pro- 
found in Germany alone. Our 
translators bring out clearly the 
greatness of the debt to Vico 
owed by the men of the Europ- 
ean Enlightenment both in 
France and England. Comte’s 
positivism seems to be built di- 
rectly on Vico’s concept of three 
stages of history, Animistic or 
religious, Mytho-poetic, and sci- 
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entific. And so this trickle of 
philosophic thinking has grown 
into the great stream which has 
borne upon its surface or added 
to its volume the late work of 
Sorel and Marx and those na- 
tionalisms which in our time 
would bury the individual under 
the weight of organization and 
regimentation to the complete 
eclipse of freedom and democ- 
racy. 

All who wish to understand 
the hidden forces which write 
the history of our own time will 
find this work on Vico all but 
indispensable. 

Reel: 


The Zeitgeist in Perspective 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT AND 
DEMOCRATIC FAITH. Papers from 
the Conference on the Scientific Spirit 
and Democratic Faith: Held in New 
York City, May 1943. Pp. 92. $1.25. 


This little volume is a partial 
record of the Conference on the 
Scientific Spirit and Democratic 
Faith. The contributions are of 
such equal interest and signifi- 
cance that it is difficult to select 
a few for comment. In the Intro- 
duction Eduard C. Lindeman 
states the purpose of the confer- 
ence as follows: ‘to register a 
clear protest against a move- 
ment of reaction,” “to make an 
equally clear affirmation regard- 
ing the democratic faith and the 
scientific spirit and their essen- 
tial interrelation,” and “to dis- 
cover the available personal and 
intellectual resources for con- 
ducting an agressive and pro- 
longed campaign on behalf of 
the Conference’s generic aims.” 
The papers in this series are 
mainly directed toward the two 
first objectives, and the third is 
to be further pursued at subse- 
quent conferences. Horace M. 
Kallen’s discussion of. Freedom 
and Authoritarianism in Relig- 
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ion is a plea for freedom of dis- 
cussion and research in the field 
of social institutions and affairs 
as in science in general, which 
is threatened by the Catholic 
assumption that the Church is 
the repository of truth and that 
whatever is error must be pro- 
scribed. Max C. Otto on Au- 
thoritarianism and Supernatur- 
alism restates his well-known 
humanistic position, and makes 
an appeal for an “intellectual 
conscience.”’ Ethic and the Func- 
tioning of Democracy by Arthur 
E. Morgan argues persuasively 
that ethical drive be informed 
by scientific enlightenment, and 
science and critical objective in- 
quiry be given effectiveness 
through ethical commitment. 
Under a section on “Science and 
Morality” Harold A. Larrabee 
in Scientists and Moral Isola- 
tionism lists three aspects of 
moral isolationism which pla- 
gues scientists. The inability to 
use scientific methods developed 
in one specialty in other depart- 
ments of inquiry; ignoring as 
irrelevant, consideration of ways 
in which scientific work is made 
socially possible; and lack of 
social responsibility for the re- 
sults of science. All of these he 
believes are being accentuated 
by the war. He warns the sci- 
entist that his present popular- 
ity due to his technological con- 
tributions to winning the war 
may be temporary, and that the 
ends for which the war is being 
fought are not technological but 
ethical. 

Mark A. May, in The Moral 
Code of the Scientist lists the 
following items: Honesty of re- 
search and report; Fearless 
search for truth; the results of 
science are common property; 
taboos on pirating ideas and due 
recognition of creators; appeal 
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to facts in disputes, and free- 
dom of inquiry. He calls atten- 
tion to the influence upon society 
not only of the material results 
of science, but the effects on 
public morality of its spirit and 
attitude. Science as Internation- 
al Ethics by Sir Richard Greg- 
ory emphasizes the place of the 
international spirit of science 
in developing an international 
humanism. 


A series of short statements 
on The Democratic responsibili- 
ties of Science by Arnold Dres- 
den, Henry Margenau, Alfred 
Mirsky and Richard M. Brick- 
ner urges that science be ex- 
tended to ethics, politics and the 
fields of human welfare. The 
Democratic responsibility of Re- 
ligious Leadership by Jerome 
Nathanson is a plea for the seek- 
ing of a common ethical basis 
in various sectarian viewpoints 
for the release of the potentiali- 
ties of human nature, and intro- 
duces a conception of religious 
leadership not confined to a spe- 
cial few. 


Theology and the Value of the 
Individual by Brand Blanshard 
takes the phrase ‘the infinite 
value of the individual” and 
shows that it has a religious and 
a theological meaning. There is 
he concludes need for a defini- 
tion of “the individual” in veri- 
fiable human terms. The sym- 
posium concludes with a paper 
by Herbert W. Schneider on The 
Power, of Free Religion, who 
points out that the current re- 
action against a complacent Lib- 
eralism does not mean a return 
to Medievalism as some think. 
The alternative is not all the 
way back but to a position modi- 
fied by advances made by Natur- 
alism and Secularism. 


Hele, 
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